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THERE HAS BEEN 
NO COMMERCIAL PANIC 


AND IPSs WITTALLY ESSENTIAL TS KEEP 
THE WHEELS OF COMMERCE MOVING 


by A. D. WHITESIDE 





The credit of the commercial concern is the backbone of the credit of the country. The bank 
performs a contributory service which facilitates that commercial credit mechanism. 


So the crux of the present situation lies in the soundness of commercial credit. 


During the past two years many comments have been made regarding the number of com- 
mercial failures in the United States, which in 1932 reached a record for all time. 


Little or no emphasis has been given to the striking feature of these figures, which is the 
most reassuring fact available at the present time—that is, that 98142% of all the commercial con- 
cerns in the United States and in the Dominion of Canada met their obligations dollar for dollar 
in the years 1931 and 1932. 


The mercantile organizations of the United States, large and small, have withstood the most 
severe shock in modern history. While they have suffered and in the aggregate have lost heavily, 
they have come through and as a whole are on a sound credit basis. 


It is true that the most hazardous divisions of Industry, from an operating standpoint, have 
shown very heavy business mortality. 


But including these Industries only 34,760 commercial concerns failed in the year 1932 out 
of a total of 2,235,000 mercantile units in the United States and in the Dominion of Canada. 
That fact is peculiarly significant. 


It proves conclusively that the commercial credit structure of this country has withstood 
its severest shock, and that business men have met the most precipitant decline in commodity values 
and in the volume of business transacted in a period of any two consecutive years in the history 
of the modern world. 





These commercial units are now faced with a new situation, which temporarily demands a 
new viewpoint. 


Their most liquid asset, cash in bank, in a small percentage of the cases may be all or par- 
tially tied up. 


The collection of their accounts receivable in several localities may slow up materially. 
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In a few centers the cash required for the operation of commercial business can be obtained 
only through the sale of merchandise, because outstanding accounts and cash may for the time being 
become deferred assets. 


In this situation the constructive course of procedure is for present creditors to ship mer- 
chandise to the customers who have been and continue to be in good credit, even though handi- 
capped at the moment. By following that course distributors will enable their customers to re- 
establish their liquid position through the conversion of merchandise on hand and new shipments 
into accounts receivable and consequently into cash. 


It is an emergency—it is a situation that justifies broad, liberal credit policies, even though 
a small percentage of the merchants throughout the United States will take advantage of existing 
conditions to endeavor to make settlements which are not justified. 





The buyer or debtor has a responsibility equal to that of the seller. 


Shipments in transit and goods ordered should be accepted on the assumption that the com- 
mercial life of this country is to proceed as usual the moment the banking restrictions are modified 
or rescinded—and in the meantime consumers will continue to make moderate purchases. 





Taking the commercial credit situation as a whole, only a very small percentage of all of the 
commercial units in the United States should be seriously weakened when the banking restrictions 
are lifted and Clearing House certificates or other substitutes for currency are in circulation. 


Because of the realization of the fact that we are making a new start, with a new outlook, it 
is possible that the commercial activity ‘of this country may shortly respond favorably to a greater 
extent than is anticipated at the moment. 


The American people may confidently rely upon the intelligence and determination of the 
American business men to carry on and to progress from this point. The circumstances which 
have culminated in the present situation may prove to be the low point for which we have been 
anxiously waiting since the Fall of 1929. 


The United States now has— 


. A strong commercial credit position brought about by the liquidation of inventories and 
drastic reductions in operating expenses. 


. A nucleus of thousands of sound banks around which to build an impregnable banking 
system and 


. Anew National Administration, politically solidified, which takes office with the endorsement 
of a larger number of people of the United States than any previous Administration has ever 


received. 


And with these favorable factors as a foundation, a permanently strong economic structure 
may be assured. 
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THE BANKING 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


IKE repeated blows of a heavy 

bludgeon, announcements, pro- 

clamations, startling official 
regulations and utterly bizarre 
arrangements for carrying on trade 
have struck the consciousness of 
the average citizen until he finds 
himself in an insoluble haze. 
Were it some more tangible phe- 
nomenon, such as an earthquake, 
a tornado, plague or some other 
manifestation of natural wrath, 
the development would at least be 
intelligible to the average man. 
Unfortunately, the dramatic de- 
velopments of the past few days 
have dealt with an abstraction con- 
cerning whose true nature, causes 
and effects even the most informed 
experts can not explain with 
unanimity. 

The average man knows that 
money buys what he needs. In the 
absence of money and as a matter 
of convenience, checks serve the 
same purpose. At no time within 
his memory has he been unable to 
cash his checks and convert them 
at will and otherwise uncondition- 
ally into currency. Now within 
the space of a week, more than 
19,000 banks close their doors, a 
presidential proclamation makes 
the step mandatory, places an em- 
bargo on gold, suspends the re- 
demption of currency into gold, 
and otherwise completely boule- 
verses our entire banking and 
monetary system—at least for the 
time being. 

How and why has this hap- 
pened? What is the meaning of 
scrip currency which is being used 
as a medium of exchange? How 
good is it? Is this the alarm which 
sounds off the first note of infla- 
tion? What effect will this have 
upon the course of business? What 
is the future of our banks? How 
will the individual manage? These 
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are but some of the questions 
which agitate the individual. An- 
swers will aid in orienting him on 
the sea which flouts all the nor- 
mal laws of navigation. 


GENESIS OF THE TROUBLE 


Our present banking troubles 
are due to two causes¢p The first 
is a combination of inherent weak- 
ness in all banking, together with 
depression hysteria and the second 
is the result of the persistent de- 
cline in real estate and investment 
values. A bank may be regarded 
as a broker which accepts the 
funds of its clients and loans them 
to borrowers. It is under the 
necessity of repaying the deposi- 
tors on demand but does not have 
a corresponding privilege with its 
own borrowers. That is the in- 
herent weakness in all banking. 
Thus when the depositors for any 
one of a great number of reasons 
decide to exercise their rights the 
bank figuratively and actudlly re- 
tires from business. 

It is a matter of well-established 
recent history that runs on banks 
have been prevalent throughout 
the nation during the last two 
months. No matter how well a 
bank conducts its business or how 
conservative its commitments have 
been, a deliberate or inadvertent 
concurrence of depositor demands 
constitutes its death warrant. The 
second general cause for the as- 
sault upon our banking system is 
the knowledge that many of our 
banks loaned funds on real estate 
or purchased securities which can 
not today be liquidated for the 
amount originally invested. This 
has resulted in a doubt on the part 
of the depositor in the ability of 
the bank to pay its obligations. 

It is this doubt which has ac- 
celerated the crisis. Its inevita- 


bility may be noted from the fol- 
lowing fact: Total deposits in the 
banks of the country aggregate 
approximately $42-billion. Our 
normal currency supply was 
roughly $4.5-billion. It is simply 
impossible to convert the nation 
on short notice from a credit to a 
cash basis yet that is precisely 
what bank depositors expected. 


SCRIP AS CURRENCY 


To fill the breach and meet the 
depositors’ demands a banking 
holiday was decreed and measures 
undertaken to liquidate bank de- 
posits. The method is briefly as 
iollows: The banks which are 
members of a clearing house as- 
sociation deposit their good se- 
curities with the association and 


.the association in turn gives the 


banks an equal amount of clearing 
house certificates or scrip. The 
latter thus rest upon or are backed 
up by the joint and best assets of 
all the banks which belong to the 
association. When the depositors 
call for funds they receive this 
scrip which way be regarded as 
a certificated check appearing in 
a form that is readily negotiable. 

As currency, it is just as desir- 
able and effective as gold or the 
paper money of Uncle Sam. Our 
national bank notes, for example, 
long considered the soundest cur- 
rency in the country, are secured 
by a 5 per cent deposit of gold 
with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and 100 per cent of govern- 
ment bonds. The latter, it should 
be noted, are nothing more than 
the promissory notes of the gov- 
ernment. Our clearing house 
certificates have similar security 
and may be freely accepted in lieu 
of regular currency. 

After all, much of the value if 
not all of any medium of exchange 
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depends upon the quantity in cir- 
culation. The chief purpose of 
the gold standard from the point 
of view of sound money is to limit 
the issue and prevent its deprecia- 
tion. As long as clearing house 
certificates are based upon and 
limited by such securities as a 
joint committee deems _ sound, 
there is no danger of an over issue. 
Thus clearing house certificates 
have an excellent basic security 
and are limited in issue. 

The general use of scrip and 
clearing house certificates involves 
a difficulty which the authorities 
have already recognized. This is 
the necessity for the free inter- 
change of scrip and clearing house 
certificates between all parts of the 
country. Now, if each clearing 
house association remains free to 
determine the conditions under 
which certificates will be issued 
and each community is at liberty 
to determine the amount and char- 
acter of the scrip which it will 
circulate, it will be difficult to 
realize sufficient uniformity to 
permit an unrestricted movement 
of funds between communities. 
We know from the experience of 
foreign countries with scrip dur- 
ing the war and our banks with 
currency prior to the Civil War 
that the multiplicity of issues re- 
sults in confusion and creates 
another evil, namely, discrimina- 
tion between the various kinds of 
money substitutes. 


MAY USE RESERVE NOTES 


It is for this reason that the 
government is turning toward a 
special issue of Federal Reserve 
notes as the means for liquidating 
the deposits of our banks to satisfy 
the demands of insistent deposi- 
tors. Our banks still have large 
quantities of sound liquid securi- 
ties. The banks of New York City, 
for example, are more than 70 per 
cent liquid. One large bank is ap- 
proximately 93 per cent liquid. 

Under the plan now in contem- 
plation, the Federal Government 
will permit each Federal Reserve 
bank to accept the liquid assets of 
other banks in the community as 
a special deposit and give the de- 
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positing bank Federal Reserve 
notes equal to 150 per cent of the 
deposited collateral. The extra 
50 per cent will be secured by the 
remaining assets of the bank. 
Here, for example, is the X 
National Bank with total resources 
of $5-million. It has $2-million of 
government bonds and unimpeach- 
able corporate obligations. These 
are deposited with the district 
Federal Reserve Bank. The X 
National Bank receives $3-million 
of the special currency and 
pledges the balance of its re- 
sources as security for the extra 
million of currency. Such cur- 
rency is entirely sound and may be 
accepted without question. 


HAS INFLATION STARTED? 


The reaction of the foreign 
markets, commodity, security, and 
exchange indicates a conviction 
that the closing of our banks, their 
reopening under restrictions, the 
embargo on gold, and the refusal 
of domestic redemption is the first 
chapter of an inflationary spree. 
If sucha notion is sufficiently held 
it may result in some inflationary 
activity, although such a statement 
must be hedged by qualifications. 
All students of money agree that 
this country has enough currency, 
enough concentrated gold, and 
enough bank credit to support a 
substantially higher price level. 

In fact, we have more gold today 
and more currency than we had in 
1929. The fault, therefore, has 
not been with a lack of either gold 
or currency. On the contrary, the 
fault resides in the refusal of in- 
dividuals to use their bank de- 
posits and currency frequently 
enough and the colored gentleman 
in the price woodpile is the stag- 
nation of circulation. 

During the period 1919-1931 the 
average dollar of deposits in this 
country turned over 27 times. At 
the end of 1932 its turnover was 
only 16. If our total deposits at 
that time had moved in and out of 
banks as actively as they did in 
the period 1919-1931 it would have 
increased the total dollar value of 
transactions in this country by 
$528-billion. 


If the velocity of circulation is 
stimulated by the fear of inflation 
it is possible that prices may snap 
out of their slump. Furthermore, 
this will be a wholesome recovery 
and not the type which the word 
inflation usually connotes. Al- 
though some of our newly-elected 
Congressmen are making wild- 
eyed demands for drastic remedies, 
the administration is not in sym- 
pathy with any radical therapeu- 
tics and may be counted on to 
follow a conservative course. 


EFFECT UPON BUSINESS 


The effect of the bank holiday 
on business is varied. The imme- 
diate result was caution and strict 
curtailment of all commitments. 
This already has yielded to a cer- 
tain optimism which may best be 
expressed by such a statement: 
“The worst has happened. The 
thing we all dreaded is now out 
in the open and can be treated 
without gloves. This will not 
affect our pocketbooks as much as 
some of the drastic reaction in the 
stock market during the last three 
years. The future can be no worse 
than the past and since the past 
has been so very poor it is likely 
that any change at all will be for 
the better.” There has been a 
noticeable increase in inquiries, 
signs of a release of hoarded cur- 
rency, and strength in commodity 
prices. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


The individual is meeting the 
situation with excellent spirits. 
The banks have been permitted 
to release cash for pay-rolls. De- 
posit boxes are open for with- 
drawals. The postal savings banks 
are functioning. Cash stores are 
extending credit to known custo- 
mers. Other stores are encourag- 
ing the use of charge accounts. 
The process of adaptation is mov- 
ing along swiftly. Every one feels 
that a tremendous burden has been 
raised. There also is the feeling 
that the gravity of the situation 
is such as to make possible drastic 
remedies which will prevent the 
recurrence of similar emergencies 
in the future. 





EXCESS PRODUCTION 
KEEPS MILK PRICES LOW 


by RAYMOND BRENNAN 


Most of the large com- 


ee gn as 


level, there is small prom- 





panies identified with the 
dairy industry have con- 
tinued the payment of 
dividends during the last 
few subnormal years, and 
it is expected that these 
will be made at the regular 
rate at the close of the 
present quarter. As a 
whole, the industry has 
fared much better than many other 
lines of activity, and dairy prod- 
ucts have resisted price recessions 
more successfully than grains, 
cotton, or livestock. Overproduc- 
tion of milk, however, continues 
to exert pressure on the price 
level, which has been weakened 
further by low consumer buying 
power, district price wars, and 
abundant feed crops. 

The rapid gain in the output of 
dairy products since last Summer 
is explained by the larger number 
of cows on farms, and low prices 
of feed supplies, and the increase 
in Fall freshening. In fact, the 
number of milk cows on farms in 
1932 increased at a more rapid rate 
than during the year preceding, 
the estimated total on January 1, 
1933, being 25,260,000, compared 
with 24,379,000 and 23,558,000 on 
January 1, 1932, and January 1, 
1931, respectively. . 

As the result of the growing 
herds, milk production in 1932 
rose to nearly 104,000,000,000 
pounds from the official record of 
101,815,000,000 pounds in 1931. In 
1930, production was 99,705,000,- 
000, while the total for 1929 was 
98,782,000,000 pounds. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 3,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk are produced each year in 
towns, villages, and rural places 
which are not included in the offi- 
cial statistics. 


present low level. 


In view of the continued curtailed purchas- 
ing power of consumers, the increasing dairy 
herds, and the abundant supply of feed crops, 
milk prices are expected to continue at the 
The narrow profits in all 
branches of the industry in 1932 resulted in 
more failures than were recorded for 1931. 


Except in instances of outstand- 
ing efficiency, however, dairy 
farming has not been a profitable 
pursuit during the past year. One 
of the primary difficulties has been 
that fully 90 per cent of the dairy- 
man’s investment in cows dates 
back three years, when prices for 
the better classes of milk cows 
ranged from $75 to $200. With $20 
the present value of a cow at the 
stockyards on a slaughter basis, 
these farmers cannot afford to dis- 
pose of their excess producers. 

Farmers operating with meager 
accounting and cost control sys- 
tems feel that it is the better 
policy to maintain present herds 
and production volume, even at 
the prevailing low prices. Milk 
still is the most profitable cash 
producer in many sections, con- 
tributing the chief source of ready 
funds for taxes and interest 
charges, which continue at their 
peak. In fact, the tax burden has 
been nearly doubled by the falling 
prices since 1929, and it now takes 
more than four times as many 
units of farm produce to pay the 
farm tax bill as it took in 1914. 

Thus far during the current 
year, there has been little evidence 
of curtailment in production by 
the dairy farmers, so that a larger 
volume of business is in prospect 
for all divisions of the industry. 
While prices are considered to be 
on a stable basis at the present low 


ise of farmers receiving 
any more money for their 
milk, in view of the con- 
tinued curtailed purchas- 
ing power of consumers, 
the increasing dairy herds, 
and the abundant supply 
of feed crops. 

One or two of the 
large nation-wide organi- 
zations manufacturing and dis- 
tributing dairy products have ex- 
perienced substantial growth by 
way of normal expansion and ac- 
quisition of properties in the last 
few years, and have been able to 
meet their dividends regularly. 
As the curtailment of buying 
power through the country has 
taken its toll in this field, as well 
as in nearly all others, sales last 
year fell 17 per cent on a dollar 
basis. In tonnage volume the re- 
duction was around 8 per cent. 
Net income, however, declined a 
trifle more than 21 per cent, indi- 
cating the extent to which lower 
prices played their part. 


ATLANTA 


The local dairy industry is de- 
voted principally to the produc- 
tion of milk and butter by dairy- 
men in the adjacent territory, the 
pasteurizing of milk, and the sale 
of ice cream by local manufac- 
turers. There has been a decrease 
in the dollar value of the sales of 
milk and milk products of 20 to 
25 per cent, as compared with that 
for the same period last year, but 
unit sales have increased 10 to 12 
per cent. The price trend still is 
downward. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore’s source of milk sup- 
ply is central Maryland and south 
central Pennsylvania. Distribu- 
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tion gradually is being concen- 
trated in a very few hands; there 
still are some independent dis- 
tributors, but these are of minor 
importance, and the bulk of the 
trade is controlled by a few large 
organizations. The dairy products 
of this State are valued at about 
$25,000,000 per annum, and they 
constitute about 24 per cent of the 
agricultural income of Maryland. 

The average daily consumption 
of milk in Baltimore city is about 
50,000 gallons, and it must contain 
at least 4 per cent of butter fat. 
There is a surplus of about 5,000 
quarts daily, and this surplus now 
is being distributed to the poor 
and needy through local relief 
agencies at 25c. per gallon, which 
is below cost. The local retail 
price to consumers is about llc. 
per quart. 

Prices of most farm products 
now are about 50 per cent of the 
pre-war level, but dairy products 
have resisted reductions more suc- 
cessfully than grains, cotton, or 
livestock. Local butter prices are 
influenced materially by large re- 
ceipts from the Middle West dairy 
districts and by cold storage sup- 
plies, which are said to be rather 
light at this time. Buttermilk and 
the various grades of cream are 
cheaper than they were a year ago. 
Although the unemployment situ- 
ation has reduced consumption 
somewhat, the recession has not 
been heavy; supply and demand 
still dominate the price structure. 
There are not likely to be any ap- 
preciable declines in the near 
future, because present margins of 
profit are narrow. 


BILLINGS 


Due to weakened market con- 
ditions, the butter production of 
Montana for 1932 fell to 14,181,995 
pounds, a drop of 682,159 pounds 
from the 1931 total, and 2,609,665 
pounds below the peak production 
year 1930. Production of ice 
cream also declined, while the out- 
put of Montana cheese factories 
increased 279,669 pounds over the 
1931 record, which was the second 
highest production of any year in 
the history of this industry which 
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is one of the most important here. 

Of all the Montana butter pro- 
duced, 36 per cent is marketed out- 
side of the State, principally in 
the Northwest and California. The 
average price during 1932 was 18.8 
cents, but the present price trend 
is lower, and no improvement in 
the near future is expected. A 
further disadvantage is the in- 
creased cost of raw cream, because 
of the territory being sparsely 
settled in many sections. Both 
wholesale and retail collections 
continue slow. 


BOSTON 


The dairy industry in the New 
England States is dependent prin- 
cipally on the production of milk. 
Milk production per cow now is 
below that of last year; but the in- 
crease in the number of cows re- 
sulted in an increase per day and 
per dairy in February, above the 
record of a year ago. Milk re- 
ceipts, which are an indication of 
consumption, at Boston, the dis- 
tributing center of New England, 
held steady in February, as com- 
pared with December, but were 
1,820 cans a day less than in June, 
1932, or a decrease of 11 per cent. 

Fluid milk prices, on the whole, 
were on a level with the 1932 price 
of $2.325 per cwt. for 3.7 per cent 





milk. Likewise, retail milk prices 
compared well with the 1932 mar- 
ket. No increase in price is ex- 
pected for some months, and ef- 
forts are being made to hold the 
price steady. 

The January average of butter 
of 20%c. per pound probably is 
the lowest January average since 
1862. The snowfall and cold 
weather in the Middle West re- 
sulted in the recovery of prices. 
Still, the average butter quotation 
of 19c. for the first half of Feb- 
ruary has not been duplicated in 
the New York market since 1862. 
The production of butter is about 
11 to 14 per cent below last year’s 
total, and consumption is off con- 
siderably. Butter holdings on 
February 1, 1933, were about 4,- 
000,000 pounds less than a year 
ago, while net withdrawals in Jan- 
uary held at 4,000,000. 

The low butter market has re- 
sulted in reduced prices for cream 
and retail prices from stores have 
been lowered recently to 10c. per 
half-pint jar of 34 per cent cream 
for week-end specials—Friday and 
Saturday. The usual price during 
the week of two jars for 25c. has 
been in effect since June, 1932. 
The increase in cream receipts is 
a good indicator of increased con- 
sumption. Retail collections are 
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The steady increase in the consumption of butter during the last four years lifted the 1932 total 
Of 2,198,335,000 pounds, which disappeared into trade, 22,772,000 pounds above the 1931 figures and 
85,805,000 pounds in excess of the 1929 record, despite some spectacular monthly gains in that year. 











reported to compare favorably 
with last year’s showing for the 
same period. 


CINCINNATI 


Conditions in the retail depart- 
ment of the dairy industry, which 
were disturbed by competition and 
labor trouble during the Summer 
and Fall months of 1932, have 
since become more settled. There 
also has developed closer co-oper- 
ation between shippers and dis- 
tributors and under present ar- 
rangements the surplus supply of 
milk is being absorbed more read- 
ily, thereby avoiding, to some ex- 
tent, at least, price fluctuations. 

The creamery butter depart- 
ment has been strengthened by 
lower prices, which have been 
holding firm in recent months. 
Improvement in this line is at- 
tributed to increased demands, 
with less merchandise in storage 
at the beginning of the year than 
was the case a year ago. Sales in 
the ice cream department in 1932 
declined approximately 40 per 
cent from the previous year’s total. 

Collections in this district have 
offered no unusual difficulty, and 
so much of the business is on a 
cash basis. 


CLEVELAND 


The production of all dairy 
products has been largely in ex- 
cess of normal requirements, with 
a resultant decline in prices, both 
wholesale and retail. Milk, eggs, 
cheese, and all dairy products de- 
clined steadily in price all last 
year, but producers are hopeful 
that the low point has been reach- 
ed and that operating budgets can 
be drawn up to partly stabilize 
the business. 

The demoralized condition of 
this branch of farming was direct- 
ly responsible for the failure of a 
large co-operative milk enterprise 
last year, the executive head- 
quarters being at Cleveland. To 
the other difficulties of the busi- 
ness has been added the bank- 
ing moratorium now existing in 
this section of the Middle West. 


About the only hopeful phase of 
the entire dairy and farming situ- 
ation is the relief promised by the 
incoming political party. 


DETROIT 


The price of milk has been cut 
recently by distributors and manu- 
facturers of milk products to a 
point which producers claim is be- 
low cost of production. Over 70 
per cent of the retail distribution 
is controlled by the two largest 
holding concerns of the kind in 
the country, and producers say 
they are at a disadvantage in try- 
ing to keep the wholesale price in 
conformity with retail prices. 

The industry in Michigan is 
well balanced in that cheese and 
milk preserving factories have fa- 
cilities to manufacture all surplus 
milk not used in public distribu- 
tion without waste. Retail prices 
are 40 per cent under those of the 
corresponding period of 1931, 
while butter and cheese are sold 
under the lowest level of the last 
decade. Only a slight decrease is 
found in gallon consumption, 
though a large shrinkage in dollar 
value is noted. Collections have 
been demoralized by the Michigan 
bank holiday. 


KANSAS CITY 


The production of milk and 
butter fat in the local trade terri- 
tory for 1932 did not vary ma- 
terially over that of 1931 by vol- 
ume of consumption, but for the 
past several months, prices have 
been 20 to 25 per cent less, both 
for milk and butter. Creamery 
profits have been quite small. But- 
ter stocks in storage are the lowest 
they have been for some time. 

There practically is no surplus 
in the cheaper grades, where most 
of the activity has ruled, as most 
of the tonnage in storage is con- 
fined to the fancy grades. Dis- 
tributors claim that butter has 
been so cheap that they are satis- 
fied with the tonnage volume, but 
delivery costs are up, due to the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy of 
retailers. 


In the machinery and equipment 
division, there have not been many 
sales during the past year. Owing 
to condition of the industry, 
credits have been closely watched, 
and the percentage of collections 
to sales is reported as satisfactory. 


MILWAUKEE 


The dairy industry in general 
has shown a steady increase in 
Wisconsin since 1924, except for a 
slight production decline in 1932. 
The decline in production has not 
fallen off with consumption, and 
has resulted in price declines in all 
lines. No improvement is looked 
for. 

The average price paid for fluid 
and manufacturing milk at the end 
of 1931 had declined to $1.72 per 
hundred. By July, 1932, fluid milk 
was bringing $1.75; manufacturing 
milk $.56 per hundred. Fluid milk 
at the end of 1932 had dropped 
$1.60, and the average was about 
$1.20. This was in the Milwaukee 
zone. Farmers in the northern 
part of the State are receiving ap- 
proximately $.70 per hundred for 
milk hauled to the condensories, 
but have no fluid milk consumption 
to bring the average up to that of 
the farmers in the Milwaukee zone. 

Farmers who formed a State milk 
pool, because of dissatisfaction 
with present marketing system and 
prices, called a strike three weeks 
ago and prevented the normal flow 
of milk into Milwaukee, but this 
strike was called off until May 1. 


OMAHA 


Compared with other lines of 
business, conditions in the Dairy 
Industry are more satisfactory and 


are reasonably normal. While 
prices of milk are low, there is 
more than a corresponding reduc- 
tion in feed and the producer has 
been able to show a modest gross. 
Distributing companies have fared 
reasonably well and margins are 
satisfactory. 

Storage butter has been in a bet- 
ter statistical position and, as a re- 
sult, prices have held up reason- 
ably well, with good margins in the 
Fall of 1932. As a result, most 
butter departments made money. 
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Butter fat prices are considered 
fair, though these probably will 
decline during the heavy produc- 
tion months of May, June, and 
July, and it is expected that butter 
will go to storage in those months 
at a much lower figure than the 
present price. On the whole, the 
industry is doing reasonably well, 
and for the large well-financed 
companies the outlook for 1933 is 
good. 


SAGINAW 


After making a good showing in 
January, sales in the local dairy 
industry in February dropped 
about 10 per cent below the total 
for the comparative month of 1932, 
and prices were lower by about 20 
per cent. Bulk cheese and pas- 
teurized milks are the items which 
are moving most readily just now. 
Current prices are unsteady, and 
further recessions are expected. 
Collections, which had been hold- 
ing up reasonably well until the 
bank moratorium was called in this 
State, have become difficult. 


TWIN CITIES 


In this general section the 
greater part of milk produced is 
converted into butter. Production 
has fallen off but a trifle from nor- 
mal years, but it is expected to de- 
cline, if the unprecedentedly low 
prices continue to prevail. Prices 
have been tending downward for 
the past two weeks, and especially 
during the last few days. The 
greater portion of butter factories 
are co-operatively owned, and as 
current bills are generally paid be- 
fore the proceeds of sales are 
divided, they are generally in a 
solvent condition. 

That portion of the trade area 
comprising Minnesota, eastern 
Wisconsin, northern Iowa, and to 
a lesser extent the eastern part of 
the Dakotas, forms one of the most 
important dairy sections of the 
United States. Commencing in 
1920, when other agricultural ac- 
tivities became progressively less 
lucrative, the dairy industry has 
developed in volume and pros- 
pered constantly until two years 
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ago. Since that time prices have 
been steadily downward, and now 
are said to be below production 
costs. 

Being a long distance from the 
principal consuming markets, a 
large part of the milk produced in 
this territory is handled through 
farmer-owned co-operative cream- 
eries, 450 of which sell their pro- 
duct through a wholesale selling 
agency at Twin Cities, which they 
own co-operatively. 

Nearly $50,000,000 a year is re- 
ceived for butter alone through 
this selling agency. Other large 
amounts, of course, are sold 
through private dealers. The co- 
operative creameries are nearly 
uniformly on a solvent footing, as 
all operating costs are deducted 
before the milk producer is paid. 
This is thought to afford an ele- 
ment of stability to the industry. 
A recent slowing-up of the price 
recession affords another element 


‘of hope. The business, however, 


cannot be regarded as prospering 
at this time but the major obstacles 
to progress evidently have been 
eliminated. 


FAILURES MORE NUMEROUS 


The continued recession in 
prices of milk and dairy products 
all during 1932 made it increas- 
ingly difficult for many of the in- 
adequately - financed wholesalers 
and retailers to withstand the 
severe competition which exists 
in that branch of the industry. The 
ease with which any one may enter 
the business has resulted in a large 
influx of independent distributors, 
many of whom lack the backing to 
carry them through any prolonged 
period of narrowed profits. 

As a consequence, the number of 
failures among retailers and whole- 
salers of milk and dairy products 
in 1932 increased to 144, while the 
defaulted indebtedness of $2,498,- 
439 was more than twice the 
amount which appeared in the 1931 
insolvency record of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. While 2 more cream- 
eries failed than in 1931, the 
involved liabilities of $753,727 in 
1932 were $137,602 less than the 
total for the year preceding. 


Ne) 





Manufacturers of Dairy Products 


(Creameries) 
Year Number Liabilities 
1 eeeeee ae es 18 $306,700 
C7 ae Ra es 13 184,300 
BOQ fo 13 180,000 
5.) a es ee 8 114,800 
pO) AE 19 891,329 
5 7 ieee! 21 753,727 


Retailers and Wholesalers 


(Milk and Dairy Products) 





Year Number Liabilities 
RE  cies 66 $761,194 
sheen 88 1,002,647 
| | SS PN 44 517,100 
Lo Eee 53 615,900 
Vs | eat ee 130 1,739,700 
$Gae 2. 144 2,498,439 
NOTICE 


Dun & Bradstreet Weekly Re- 
view each week carries a current 
detailed survey of an important 
industry. A total of twenty-one 
different lines are reported in this 
way, each being covered at least 
twice in the course of the year. 

The next review of the Dairy 
Industry will be published in the 
August 5th issue of the Dun & 
Bradstreet Weekly Review. 

Next week—March 18th—the 
subject of the special survey will 
be Furniture. 

These industries will be sur- 
veyed in this sequence: 


Rubber Goods 
Paper Boxes 
Clothing 

Farm Equipment 
Jewelry 

Electrical Supplies 
Iron and Steel 
Radio 

Hardware 

Paint and Wallpaper 
Dry Goods 

Paper 

Automobiles 
Drugs 

Plumbing Supplies 
Shoe and Leather 
Building 

Grocery 

Fur 








ANALYSIS OF FEBRUARY 
INSOLVENCY RECORD 


IGURES of any nature which 
show even a slightly brighter 
outlook on the business situa- 

tion are of material interest at the 
present time. 

The February failure record 
makes an important exhibit. The 
number of business failures in the 
United States during that month 
was 2,378, with a liability total 
of $65,576,068. This is the lowest 
number for this month since Feb- 
ruary, 1930, when 2,262 defaults 
were reported. The present num- 
ber is 13 per cent lower than the 
2,732 failures of February, 1932. 

This decrease is encouraging, 
in view of the fact that insolven- 
cies for February, 1932, showed an 
increase of 6.6 per cent over the 
total for the same period of 1931. 
Prior to 1931, the maximum figure 
for February was established in 
1922, with 2,331 failures, while the 
lowest mark was reached in 1920 
with 492. 

Monthly and quarterly failures, 
showing number and liabilities, are 
contrasted below: 


r——Number——_, 
1933 1932 1931 


Liabilities 
1933 


February liabilities were the high- 
est for that month in any year 
back to 1922 when the amount was 
$72,608,393. 

Failures of unusual size for 
February numbered 101, with lia- 
bilities of $32,911,351. There were 
41 such defaults in the manufac- 
turing class, with liabilities of 
$15,672,809, while the trading divi- 
sion numbered 40. The monetary 
valuation of -these insolvencies 
was about $5,000,000 below the 


Large and Small 


manufacturing group. The “Other 
Commercial” failures numbered 
about half of the totals for the 
manufacturing and trading lines. 
The indebtedness of these de- 
faults amounted to $6,741,625. 


FEBRUARY FAILURES BY 
BRANCHES OF BUSINESS 


In both manufacturing and trad- 
ing lines, failures were lower in 
February than in January, and 


Failures—February 


MANUFACTURING 


Total 


$100,000 & More 


Under $100,000 


February 
January 


December 
November 
October 


4th Quarter... 


2,378 


2,732 2,563 
3,458 3,316 


2 1931 1930 


2,758 2,525 
2,195 2,031 


3 2,362 2,124 


6,815 


7,315 6,680 


$65,576,068 
79,100,602 
1932 
$64,188,643 
53,621,127 
52,869,974 


$170,679,744 


2,182 1,936 1,963 
2,796 1,944 1,918 77,031,212 
2,596 1,983 2,028 87,189,639 
7,574 5,863 5,904 $220,348,485 
2,688 1,993 2,026 $76,931,452 
2,788 2,248 2,179 88,768,521 
2,816 2,383 2,198 101,068,693 
8,292 6,624 6,403 $261,763,666 
2,951 2,604 2,847 $93,760,311 
2,782 2,563 2,262 84,900,106 
8,458 3,316 2,759 96,860,205 


9,141 8,483 7,368 $275,520,622 


September ...... $56,127,634 


3rd Quarter... 


2nd Quarter... 


January 
1st Quarter... 


The liabilities for February 
were 22.8 per cent less than the 
total for the same period last year. 
Compared with January’s liability 
total of $79,100,602, a percentage 
decline of 17.1 was shown. With 
the exception of last year, the 


No. 


500 
602 
583 
526 
478 
468 
411 
447 
409 
398 
348 
481 


1,721 
2,002 
1,831 
1,605 
1,378 
1,581 
1,508 
1,282 
1,285 
1,250 
1,115 
1,714 


2,378 
2,732 
2,563 
2,262 
1,965 
2,176 
2,035 
1,801 
1,793 
1,780 
1,508 
2,331 


Liabilities 
$24,362,503 
83,879,266 
25,303,533 
20,723,948 
11,890,514 
12,751,295 
10,518,450 
10,822,319 
15,334,214 
16,478,308 
16,613,006 
28,369,357 


$32,056,385 
41,005,168 
30,852,008 
20,908,939 


17,890,726 
24,951,932 


23,405,612 
20,317,275 
21,066,839 
17,598,487 
21,001,282 
30,634,612 


No. Liabilities 
459 $8,689,694 
585 11,012,878 
545 8,354,743 
485 7,319,169 
456 6,580,704 
447 6,624,195 
389 4,487,500 
428 6,996,730 
385 6,277,983 
372 6,183,752 
821 3,702,745 
453 7,622,686 


Liabilities 
$15,672,809 
22,866,388 
16,948,790 
13,404,779 
5,309,810 
6,127,100 
6,030,950 
3,825,589 
9,056,231 
10,294,556 
27 12,910,261 
.28 20,746,671 


TRADING 
40 $10,496,917 


No. 
41 
67 
38 
41 
22 
21 
22 
19 
24 
26 


1,681 $21,559,468 


59 
33 
16 
23 


14,996,379 
11,006,906 
4,241,580 


4,365,236 
7,037,305 


7,391,300 


1,943 
1,798 
1,589 
1,355 
1,556 
1,485 


26,008,789 
19,845,097 
16,667,359 


13,525,490 
17,914,627 


16,014,312 


1,259 
1,259 
1,227 
1,084 
1,675 


12,769,305 
18,960,108 
18,340,285 
18,189,174 
21,842,832 


7,547,970 
7,106,731 
4,258,202 
7,812,108 
8,791,780 


ALL COMMERCIAL 


$65,576,068 
84,900,106 
59,607,612 
51,326,365 
34,035,772 
45,070,642 
46,940,716 
34,176,348 
40,123,017 
35,942,037 
40,627,939 
72,608,393 


10 


$32,664,717 
39,254,255 
30,040,150 
25,729,880 
22,148,398 
26,832,137 
21,741,866 
20,648,241 
21,571,121 
20,547,479 
17,416,096 
32,713,714 


101 $32,911,351 
45,645,851 
29,567,462 
25,596,445 
11,887,374 
18,238,505 
25,198,850 
13,528,107 
18,551,896 
15,394,558 
23,211,843 
39,894,679 


2,277 
2,591 
2,484 
2,187 
1,912 
2,118 
1,981 
1,757 
1,734 
1,677 
1,441 
2,244 


Average 
$18,932 
20,585 
15,330 
14,786 
14,431 
14,819 
11,536 
16,348 
16,306 
16,623 
11,535 
16,827 


$12,825 
13,386 
11,037 
10,489 


9,982 
11,513 


10,784 
10,142 
11,082 
10,878 
12,167 
13,040 


$14,346 
15,150 
12,093 
11,711 
11,584 
12,669 
10,975 
11,752 
12,440 
12,253 
12,086 
14,578 
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also were well below the figures for 
February, 1932. The “Other Com- 
mercial” class shows an advance 
in number, but the liabilities 
reached a lower level than during 


Failures by Branches 








ceries, meat and fish, hotels and 
restaurants, clothing and furnish- 
ings, dry goods and carpets, was 
decidedly lower. A few other lines 
also fell off, though not to such a 


of Business—February 














marked degree. The money in- 
volved in these failures was less, 
compared with the February, 1932, 
total in the following divisions; 
Hotels and restaurants; clothing 
and furnishings; dry goods and 
carpets; shoes and luggage; chemi- 
cals and drugs; paints; jewelry 











Number Liabilities 
‘ ears 19338 19382 1931 1933 1932 and clocks; books and papers; 
ron, Steel oundries........ 24 21 10 «$1,118,547 $996,482 . P 
Machinery & Tools............ 35 56 44 1.345215 4,401,572 hats, gloves and furs; and in the 
Woolens, Carpets, etc.......... 3 4 i: 32,751 156,626 “All Other” or miscellaneous 
Cottons & Lace.............6- 2 2 2 100,000 105,974 roy 
Lumber & Building Lines...... 55 62 72 3,342,000 4,346,758 STOUP- 
Clothing & Furnishings........ 32 73 76 921,133 3,358,748 
Hats, Gloves & Furs........... 6 24 17 65,555 735,938 FAILURES BY FEDERAL 
Chemicals & Drugs............ 12 18 13 5,501,935 2,537,351 
WOME cca buns ne nskd 3 1 i 96,515 49,370 RESERVE DISTRICTS 
Printing & Engraving......... 27 26 15 374,482 1,207,658 : : : : 
Milling & Bakers.............. 299 45 37 696,032 731,602 _ Business failures in the United 
Leather & Shoes.............. 17 20 14 345,213 3,172,078 States for February by Federal 
EGUAREGL i ielsis is Sted dieck ne Re wede 14 8 9 474,289 72,957 ae : 
Stone, Clay & Glass........... 22 28 4  1,481'573 «1,575,499 Reserve Districts were much im- 
I aise eke ennsini anaes 219 219 269 8,467,263 10,430,653 proved, in comparison with the 
Total Manufacturing........ 500 602 583 $24,362,503 $33,879,266 figures for February of 1932. The 
Traders number declined 13 per cent and 
General —“" ores aehcke girien cians 107 br 131 $3,040,329 $2,286,796 the liabilities were lower by 22.8 
Groceries, Meat & Fish........ 336 6 326 4,503,296 4,183,610 . . 
Hotels & Restaurants.......... 84 104 86 3,061,305 5,714,062 Per cent. With the exception of 
Stee RE RD 30 21 26 422,056 187,187 the First (Boston), Third (Phila- 
Clothing & Furnishings........ 258 394 277 3,728,184 6,753,571 : Ninth (Mi 
Dry Goods & Carpets.......... 126 162 172 1,781,243  4/540,074 delphia) and the Ninth (Minne- 
Shoes & Luggage............. 80 92 86 981,721 1,481,244 apolis) districts, all districts were 
Furniture & Crockery......... 84 98 97 2,993,094 2,431,692 ¥ 
Hardware, Stoves & Tools...... 79 67 69 1,279,099 1,195,964 below those of last year at this 
Chemicals & Drugs............ 111 115 84 1,268,902 1,648,088 i:.,; : . 
a 10 it 9 107,508 341.686 time in the number of failures 
Jewelry & Clocks......... ee 66 71 69 1,270,105 1,363,141 The downward trend also was 
Books & Papers............... 9 16 19 72,443 103,946 : * ah 1es "3 
Hats, Gloves & Furs.......... a ws 341,374 451,606 ‘eflected in the liabilities, espe 
FUE OBOE eo oo. a who aie 5 Se 0 siete 2 318 824 362 7,205,726 8,422,421 cially in the Second (New York), 
ee 1,721 2,002 1,831 $32,056,385 $41,005,168 the Fourth (Cleveland), the Sev- 
Other Commercial............. 157 128 149 9,157,180 10,015,672 enth (Chicago) and the Tenth 
ee Son eee 2,378 2,732 2,563 $65,576,068 $84,900,106 (Kansas City) territories. 


the comparative month of last 
year. 

Some of the lines of business, 
which figured largely in the nu- 
merical decline among manufac- 
turing insolvencies, were machin- 
ery and tools, clothing and furn- 
ishings, hats, gloves and furs, 
chemicals and drugs and milling 
and bakers. The same classes were, 
to a great extent, accountable for 
the diminished liabilities, with the 
exception of the chemicals and 
drugs group, in which an increase 
of some $3,000,000 appeared. The 
printing and engraving, leather 
and shoes and “All Other” division 
also contributed largely to the de- 
crease of $9,516,763 which was 
shown in the entire manufactur- 
ing total. 

Among traders, the number of 
defaults in general stores, gro- 
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Failures by Federal Reserve Districts—February 











Districts 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Moston: CE. cc's cas. ccie 274 253 $6,352,585 $4,610,333 
New York (2)........ 551 622 17,227,210 25,329,432 
Philadelphia (3)...... 160 159 6,267,664 6,978,268 
Cleveland (4)........ 200 256 5,291,567 8,783,450 
Richmond (5)........ 150 198 9,782,518 7,970,070 
Atlanta’ (G6)... 6.056053. 145 154 3,724,152 3,409,742 
Cricage €C) ec cceeces 270 347 6,362,064 13,917,441 
Ske Louis (8) <6 s.605,0 103 148 2,708,637 2,804,588 
Minneapolis (9)...... 83 66 1,094,353 870,467 
Kansas City (10)..... 102 145 1,556,459 2,951,678 
PIGUET CPE « oroiers.3 0.00 93 121 1,665,933 2,567,674 
San Francisco (12).... 247 263 3,542,926 4,706,963 

United States....... 2,378 2,732 $65,576,068 $84,900,106 
Manufacturing Trading Other Commercial 

No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 

13) re 77 $1,778,341 174 $3,695,415 23 $878,829 
Second ..... 151 4,232,626 357 7,962,740 43 5,031,844 
"TRIPE! 636. es 32 2,091,425 115 2,977,450 13 1,198,789 
Fourth 38 1,643,366 155 3,223,210 7 424,991 
PIG s.0 vee 29 8,523,651 112 1,200,567 9 58,300 
SESE o'< 0-00 21 1,508,722 114 2,024,745 10 195,635 
Seventh 66 2,298,817 191 3,631,335 13 431,912 
Eighth ..... 9 450,718 88 2,161,001 6 96,918 
Ninth ...... 9 157,073 70 724,675 4 212,605 
Tenth ...... 11 463,589 82 935,272 9 157,598 
Eleventh ... 3 84,351 90 1,581,582 coe. ae 
Twelfth .... 54 1,134,774 173 1,938,393 20 469,759 
Total .... 500 $24,362,503 1,721 $32,056,385 157 $9,157,180 


1] 









CONTINUED DOWNTREND IN 
BUSINESS FAILURES 


USINESS failures the past 

week again show a decline, the 

number in the United States 
being smaller than for any preced- 
ing week this year, and continuing 
considerably below that of a year 
ago. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
port 556 business defaults for the 
latest week, against 571 and 563, 
respectively, in the two preceding 
weeks, and 659 in the same week 
of last year. A reduction each 
week in the early part of the year 
is seasonable and it has maintained 
its usual course this year. A year 
ago the decline was not so marked. 

The improvement the past week 
continues to be more marked in 
the geographical divisions outside 
of the Eastern section of the 
country. The number of failures 
was smaller than last year at this 
time in all four divisions. The de- 
cline was especially noteworthy at 
the South; it also was quite marked 
at the West, as well as for the 
Pacific Coast States. Some reduc- 
tion appeared in the East, which 
covers the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. Of the past 
week’s failures in the United 
States, 376 had liabilities of $5,000 
or more in each instance, against 
363 and 368, respectively, in the 
two weeks preceding, and 439 simi- 
lar defaults a year ago. 

Canadian failures numbered 71, 
against 66 in the week previous. 
Last year, for the corresponding 
period, 64 defaults occurred. 





WEEKLY FAILURE RECORD 


The comparative weekly failure 
totals for this year and last are: 


Number Percent- 
Num- Corre- age 
ber sponding Decrease 
1932 Week from 1932 
596 739 —19.4 
726 781 — 71 
691 855 —19.2 
702 812 —13.5 
660 780 —15.4 
629 693 — 9.2 
563 751 —25.0 
571 637 —10.4 
556 659 —15.6 
5,694 


6,707 —15.1 


TS 
FEBRUARY INSOLVENCY INDEX 


Dun’s Insolvency Index for 
February stands at 159.0, compared 
with 165.9 for that month of last 
year and 169.0 for February, 1931. 
These are all high figures, but this 
year’s report has been the most 





favorable in some time. The re- 
cord for the five-year period, Feb- 
ruary 1925-1929, inclusive, was 
128.2, which may be considered a 
normal figure for this time. 

The Insolvency Index for Jan- 
uary this year was 179.4, the re- 
duction from January to February 
being 20.4 points, which was above 
the average. A year ago for the 
same period the reduction was 35.9 
points and in 1931 there was a 
drop covering the same two 
months of 16.2 points. The de- 
cline in the five-year average 1925- 
1929, inclusive, for these two 
months was 11.3 points. At a time 
when conditions were as difficult 
as they were a year ago, monthly 
changes may be very drastic. 

The figures printed below are 
computed on the basis of the num- 
ber of commercial insolvencies to 
each 10,000 firms in business in the 
United States: 


Dun’s Insolvency Index 


Monn 
1932 
165.9 


February 
January 


Weekly Failures by Geographical Divisions 


Week 
Mar. 2, 1933 
Over 
$5,000 Total 

229 
126 
141 
60 
556 
71 


SECTION Over 


Five Days 
Feb. 23, 19383 Feb. 16, 1933 


$5,000 Total 


Week 
Mar. 3, 1932 


Over Over 
$5,000 Total $5,000 Total 


162 227 181 248 
86 146 101 172 
73 122 115 165 
47 68 42 74 

368 563 439 659 
29 61 31 64 


Five Days 


239 


5-Year Average 
1925-29 Ratio 

128.2 

139.5 


Monthly 
1922 1921 
168.7 123.4 
173.7 126.2 
1921 1920 
159.6 114.0 
132.8 112.3 
107.3 107.3 
98.7 94.5 
93.4 99.8 
110.4 93.6 
105.4 82.7 
124.4 88.5 
137.3 93.8 
144.8 98.1 
168.7 123.4 
173.7 126.2 


125.4 114.1 


1931 


169.0 
185.2 

1930 
140.7 
127.0 
117.0 
112.9 
105.7 
112.4 
114.4 
119.9 
125.0 
128.4 
146.7 
150.2 


125.0 


147.0 
160.0 


128.3 
122.8 
103.8 
100.0 
104.2 
109.7 
115.6 
119.8 
123.0 
126.6 
147.0 
160.0 


112.0 
107.1 
90.2 
87.2 
90.9 
95.7 
100.8 
104.5 
107.4 
110.4 
128.2 
139.5 


—_—_— 


106.3 


The comparison in this table is 
carried back for each month of 
last year, so as to show what the 
progress was at that time, follow- 
ing the heavy defaults in the open- 
ing months of 1932. There was 
little decline after March until 
September was reached. Ordi- 
narily, after March, there is a re- 
duction in the Insolvency Index 
every month until September. 
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TRADE REVIEW 


DIFFICULT week in all 

branches of activity has 

passed without leaving the 
disastrous consequences in its 
trail which at first seemed inevit- 
able. Regardless of the lack of a 
circulating medium, a strong spirit 
to carry on dominated all ramifica- 
tions of business endeavor, as the 
realization became more pro- 
nounced that the pressing period 
of monetary perturbation would 
result in no devaluation of the 
American dollar which so sturdily 
has withstood all ruthless attacks 
aimed at its debasement. 

The fact that the affairs of 
daily life were carried on with 
but minor restrictions for almost 
an entire week when there was no 
money, in more than the theoreti- 
cal sense, proved that confidence 
and credit alone can keep the 
mechanism of commerce function- 
ing with almost clock-like effi- 
ciency and at the same time ab- 
sorb the shock of the repercussion 
when the comforting reassurance 
of a gold support vanishes sud- 
denly. The quick action of the ad- 
ministration to remedy financial 
maladjustments led to the restora- 
tion of confidence needed to es- 
tablish the normal circulation of 
money and credit which alone can 
revive investment and align the 
balance of economic relationships 
to prepare the way for trade re- 
vival. 

Trade movements in general 
were hampered by the unsettled 
banking situation, and the im- 
provement which is the normal 
accompaniment of preparations 
for Spring activities were de- 
ferred. With the exception of a 
few districts, where commercial 
life was brought almost to a 
standstill, a favorable credit 
standing brought all the benefits 
of ready currency, and business 
was enabled to flow through its 
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OF WEEK 


usual channels without other 
than minor deflections. In fact, 
the value of credit rarely has been 
given such an auspicious oppor- 
tunity to be tested, and its thor- 
ough dependability to meet the 
exigencies of such an emergency 
was convincing that its full 
strength is available at a moment’s 
notice to bolster spots of unex- 
pected weakness which necessarily 
must be a corollary of all eco- 
nomic growth. 

Contrasting with the unusual 
situation this week, there was 
prevalent a confident feeling that 
the present emergency is a fore- 
runner of a complete readjustment 
which already is making its be- 
ginning felt. The persistent 
strengthening of commodity 
prices in the last few days has 
done much to hold up the morale 
in all lines. As that which should 
have been first in the readjustment 
process finally was brought to a 
denouement which revealed its 
defects in all their stark weakness, 
the measures being perfected for 
more secure banking, credit, and 
investment facilities give assur- 
ance of progressive betterment 
now assuming the ascendency. 


RETAIL BUYING RESTRICTED 


While retail distribution was 
reduced, the restricted volume 
was carried through on a calmand 
orderly basis. Retailers, practi- 
cally without exception, impro- 
vised methods for dispatching 
business as usual, with the result 
that essentials were sold in nearly 
a normal volume. The decline in 
sales was largely among cash cus- 
tomers, as those with charge ac- 
counts bought freely. 

Purchases of groceries by charge 
account customers were particu- 
larly heavy. Some of the grocery 
chains, which ordinarily are on a 
strictly cash basis, extended lim- 
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ited credit to customers of good 
standing. Gasoline sales were 
curtailed by the shortage of ready 
cash, and the number of automo- 
biles on the highways were re- 
duced rather sharply. 

Spring apparel in both the 
men’s and women’s divisions has 
started to move in larger volume, 
and hosiery and novelties have 
been fairly active, while the de- 
mand for footwear has been well 
sustained. Active buying interest 
was particularly marked for 
blouses, fur-trimmed suits and, to 
a lesser degree, for novelty jew- 
elry. Demand for millinery has 
been stronger, especially for the 
rough straw styles. As a whole, 
there was less of a decline in the 
sales of junior apparel than in the 
adult sizes. 


MORE PROMOTIONS PLANNED 


A large percentage of the retail 
activity in many cities resulted 
from concentration on special pro- 
motional events, and plans are be- 
ing made to continue such mer- 
chandise appeals, as a wave of 
public buying and higher prices 
generally are anticipated to fol- 
low the bank holiday. The large 
department stores made extensive 
additions to their list of charge 
accounts, while many of the strict- 
ly cash stores accepted checks and 
granted small amounts of credit. 
Shoppers generally displayed 
good-humored acceptance of the 
situation, instead of dissatisfac- 
tion over the temporary incon- 
venience. 

The fickle weather continues to 
exert a noticeable influence upon 
retail trade volume, which alter- 
nately expands and contracts, fol- 
lowing the vagaries of the tem- 
peratures. As a result, merchants 
are concentrating on selling pres- 
ent stocks and are delaying orders 
for new merchandise until later in 








the month. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that progress was made by 
merchants and customers in re- 
adjusting themselves to the situa- 
tion, and there is a feeling that 
measures now being taken may 
soon lead to a volume of sales ex- 
ceeding that of recent months. 


WHOLESALE ORDERS LIGHTERS 


The wholesale markets reflected 
the unsettled conditions through- 
out the country, with a decline re- 
corded in the number of visiting 
buyers and a curtailment of the 
orders for merchandise at a time 
when they should be on the in- 
crease. March normally is one of 
the best buying periods, in anti- 
cipation of Spring activity, but 
thus far this month there has not 
been much evidence o fany brisk 
purchasing. Buyers apparently 
are deferring their orders, pend- 
ing a clarification of the financial 
outlook, notwithstanding the fact 
that inventories are low and that 
no sustained demand for goods 
could be met under such condi- 
tions. 

While cancellations of orders 
and postponement of shipping 
dates were received, these were 
not unusually numerous, in view 
of the hectic developments of the 
week. Most of the purchases made 
by retailers during the last few 
weeks have been so close to ac- 
tual requirements that a real need 
for the merchandise existed. In 
some cases, sales during the early 
part of the week were better than 
expected, and in a number of in- 
stances cancellations were re- 
instated, as there was a growin 
realization that buying would re- 
bound sharply as soon as banking 
restrictions were lifted. 


SPRING BUYING DELAYED 


As a result of the unexpected de- 
velopments, the wholesale season 
doubtless will be put back at least 
two or three weeks, which may 
lead to a congestion of Easter 
deliveries. Temporarily, the re- 
tail trade has held back in the 
men’s clothing division. Although 
Easter is not many weeks distant, 
much less than normal provisions 


have been made for Spring stocks 
of men’s suits and topcoats. 

In the dry goods markets, orders 
were held down to lots of merchan- 
dise for quick shipment, where 
payments could be arranged. A 
number of cotton goods houses 
withdrew all prices early in the 
week to await banking develop- 
ments, and to provide against a 
possible rise in cotton prices, fol- 
lowing the sharp advance in Liver- 
pool and in Southern spot mar- 
kets, despite the fact that the lead- 
ing exchanges in this country were 
closed. 

Some large orders for print 
cloths were made at the higher 
price level which went into effect 
Monday, and som prices on broad- 
cloths and narow sheetings were 
bid up slightly, with purchases 
made for March and April ship- 
ments. Filling-in orders were 
taken care of, with regular custo- 
mers in good credit standing, on 
sheets and pillow-cases, blankets 
flannels, and wash fabrics, but busi- 
ness continued restricted during 
most of the week. 


INDUSTRIAL PACE SLOWER 


Industrial concerns generally 
have been marking time, but dis- 
couragement in practically all di- 
visions has been superseded by a 
degree of confidence which is re- 
gardd as significant. Manufactur- 
ing, in general, is holding up fairly 
well, but continued demand for 
price merchandise prevails in 
nearly all lines, and this has in- 
creased unit costs. Although little 
in the way of profit is being real- 
ized, losses are being avoided 
through decreased operating costs 
and efficient management. 

Shoe factories are increasing 
steadily their production of the 
cheaper lines of men’s and wom- 
en’s shoes, although handicapped 
in some centers by labor troubles, 
and slightly more activity is noted 
in the higher-priced grades. Sole 
leather has been moving slowly, 
but there has been an active de- 
mand for upper leather. Fancy 
leather for novelty shoes is selling 
well, and the hide market has dis- 


played increased firmness in the 
price structure. 


STEEL OUTPUT CURTAILED 


Steel requirements and new or- 
ders, which have been of a hand-to- 
mouth character, have been further 
restricted, as the result of the bank 
holiday. Tonnages in process of 
materializing have been deferred 
and strictly new inquiries held up. 
This situation has not been reflec- 
ted immediately in production, 
existing specifications calling for 
operations at around 15 per cent 
of capacity, but the recession in 
buying precludes any prospect for 
March output to equal or exceed 
that of February. Finishing 
chedules are becoming irregular. 

Pig iron output fo rlast month 
registered a moderate gain in daily 
average, though the total fell be- 
hind that of January, attributed to 
the fewer working days. The 
market fo rmerchant iron this past 
week has dropped behind. 


TEXTILE MILLS SLACKEN 


In th silk trade, the light sales 
of goods during the last few weeks 
have led to rigid restrictions of 
output by a number of mills. Raw 
silk prices were withdrawn last 
Friday night, and were quoted on 
a nominal basis only, as the ex- 
changes in this country and abroad 
were closed. Hosiery and knit 
underwear were in light demand, 
and little progress has been made 
by the knitters of heavy cotton 
underwear who opened their Fall 
lines a short time ago. The wool 
goods business has been quiet, and 
a number of mills have been cur- 
tailing production steadily, while 
awaiting duplicate Spring orders. 

The substantial contraction of 
production in rayon yarns in the 
past two weeks came as a surprise 
to those outside of the trade, as 
a whole, had been operating on a 
basis of 100 per cent capacity since 
last September. The proposed 
lowered price lists were with- 
drawn, following the proclamation 
of the bank holiday and the firm- 
ing of some of the textile raw ma- 
terials, and prospects now favor 
the possibility of an advance. 
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new orders, which have 
been of a hand-to-mouth 
character, have been fur- 
ther restricted, as the re- 
sult of financial develop- 
ments. Tonnages in 
process of materializing 
have been deferred and 
strictly new inquiries held 
up. This situation has not 
been immediately reflected in pro- 
duction, existing specifications 
calling for operation at around 15 
per cent of capacity in the Pitts- 
burgh district, but the recession 
in buying precludes any prospect 
for March output to equal or ex- 
ceed that of February. Finishing 
schedules becoming more 
irregular. 

Pig iron output for last month 
registered a moderate gain in 
daily average, though the total fell 
behind that of January, attributed 
to the fewer working days. The 
market for merchant iron this past 
week has dropped behind. Foundry 
consumption is not being well 
maintained, even at recent levels. 
Buying of semifinished steel has 
been in limited volume. 


PRICES FAIRLY STEADY 


Figures on structural and fab- 
ricated steel bookings have made 
a better showing than anticipated, 
in comparison with last year’s. 
Public and semipublic projects 
represent a good part of the total, 
though barge purchases have been 
increasing. Unfilled tonnages of 
shops reporting run better than 
double the total during the first 
quarter of 1932. 

Finished steel specifications re- 
main spotty, tin plate maintaining 
a fairly steady rate but other de- 
scriptions are irregular and work- 
ing schedules are difficult to ar- 
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With the further reduction in steel operat- 
ing schedules this week, resumption of the 
uptrend scarcely is to be expected during 
the remainder of the current quarter. 
divisions affected adversely by bank holiday. 
Tin plate production makes the best showing. 
Prices generally maintained at former level. 


range with the various units. 
Automobile construction has 
failed to develop desirable im- 
provement, while jobbers in 
general have been slow in replen- 
ishing warehouse stocks. Buying 
by the railroads remains almost 
negligible. 

Scrap has not steadied at all 
centers, but the moderate gain 
developing at Pittsburgh has not 
been entirely unsettled, though 
the situation is less buoyant. 
Heavy melting steel is quoted $8 
to $8.50, Pittsburgh delivery, 
while at Chicago $5.25 is quoted. 


AUTOMOTIVE ORDERS LIGHT 


In sections of the country where 
banking moratoria had their gene- 
sis, such as Michigan and Ohio, 
industrial plants have had diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient cash 
to meet pay rolls and other run- 
ning expenses, and steel orders, 
as a result, have been restricted to 
the barest minimum. In the auto- 
mobile industry, which weathered 
the first week of the Michigan 
bank holiday without appreciable 
change in the production sched- 
ules, the national holiday declared 
on Monday made it necessary to 
proceed cautiously, because of the 
effect which the lack of funds had 
on the retail sales of cars. 

Tin plate production still holds 
the lead in finished steel lines in 
the Mahoning Valley. 
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All 


in theautomotive and 
accessory industry at 
Chicago was reflected in 
a decline in steel activity 
to 10 per cent of capac- 
ity, off 5 per cent from 
last week. Suspension 
of shipments was asked 
by many consumers, 
because of the banking 
Situation. In some cases, cancel- 
lations were later reinstated. 


STRUCTURAL AWARDS HEAVIER 


Structural awards offered the 
brightest spot in the Chicago dis- 
trict, about 6,000 tons being in- 
volved. New mid-Western in- 
quiry totalled about 10,500 tons, 
mostly for post-office projects. 
In the railroad department, de- 
mand for steel for wheels and 
trackage accessories has held up 
fairly well. A few sizable in- 
quiries for light rails have ap- 
peared, one of which is for export. 

Future operating levels in the 
Chicago industry depend upon the 
degree of business developing 
after the banking moratorium will 
have ended. Early in the week, 
it was expected that complete 
shutdowns would be avoided be- 
cause of the expense involved in 
blowing out furnaces and open 
hearths. 

Scrap metal quotations were 
nominal, but higher prices were 
talked in the trade. 
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Returns to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 


of available wheat stocks held on March 4, 1933, 


in the United States, Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and the supply on passage 
for Europe, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United States and Canada, with com- 


parisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 


Wheat 


United States, east of Rocky Mountains 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains 


Canada .......-. 
Total, 


tal, American and European supply 
Corn—United States and Canada 
Oats—United States and Canada 


The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in 


Week ending U. 8. east 
1931 of Rockies 
eS ere 195,716,000 
Sule 6.40. 192,463,000 
193 
Dec, 24..... 170,165,000 
Dee. 31..... 168,958,000 
193 
Jan. 7...... 166,825,000 
Jan. 14..... 163,675 ‘000 
Jan. 21..... 160,085,000 
Jan. 28 158,228,000 
Feb. 4...... 155,243,000 
“eb. 11..... 153,743,000 
Feb. 18..... 151,188,000 
Feb. 25 148,426.000 
Mar. 4...... 147,705,000 


United States and Canada 
U. K. port stocks and floating supply (Broomhall). 


U. 


Coast 
4,291,000 
9,572,000 


3,831,000 
3,855,600 


8. Pacific 


Total 
U. 8. 


200,007,000 
202,035,000 


173,996,000 
172,813,000 


170,603,000 
167,390,000 
163,801,000 
161,975,000 
159,049,000 
157,517,000 
154,755,000 
151,968,600 
151,228,000 





Week ending 
Mar. 5, 1932 
721,000 *209,960,000 
— 19,000 3,754,000 
509,000 179,464,000 


1,249,000 *393,178,000 
2,100,000 75,200,000 


*468,378,000 
*21,556,000 
*30,425,000 

* Revised 
bushels, follow: 
U. K. and 

Afloat 

(Broomhall) 
49,000,000 
57,800,000 


42,700,000 
43,300,000 


43,900,000 
46,400,000 
50,300,000 
52,800,000 
55,700,000 
59,000,000 
65,000,000 
65.100.000 
67,200,000 


Changes from 


Week ending 
preceding week 


Mar. 4, 19383 
147, 705, 000 
,00 0 


52 
222'930,000 


374,158,000 
67,200,000 


441,358,000 
37,129,000 
34,450,000 








% 
: es 
+ 2 


Total U. 8. 
and Canada 
both coasts 
405,861,000 
320,353,600 


407,640,000 
406,405,000 


403,620,000 
397,956,000 
393,192,000 
390,622,000 
387,722,060 
385, 335, 000 
380,115,000 
375,407,000 
374,158,000 


Grand 
Total 


454,861,000 
378,153,000 


449,740,000 
449,705,000 


446, ey 000 


Canada 
205,854,000 
118,318,000 


233,044,000 
233,592,000 


232,417,000 
230,566,000 
229,391,000 
228,647,000 
228, hg 000 
227,818,000 

225, "360. 000 
223.439.000 
222,930,000 


445, 115.000 
440,507.000 
441,358,000 








Wheat and Flour Exports 
[By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.] 
The quantity of wheat (including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and season 
compare as follows, in bushels: 





Week oi 1932 
October 1. 8,588,661 
October Bue 812,958 
October 15... 7,458,256 
October 22... 7,634,895 
October 29... 6,207,644 
November 5... 9.796,4 
November 12.. 7,136.063 
November 19.. 6,667,038 
November 26.. 9,693,896 
December 3... 12,594,660 
December 10.. 6,435,595 
December 17.. 4,771,147 
December 24.. 5,050,771 
December 31.. 5,451,460 

1933 
January 7.... M 348, 824 
January 14 ret 552 
January 21 213.5 44 
January 28 3 500,361 
February 4 5,477,033 
February 11 5,247,990 
February 18 4,660,520 


5.. 3,626.024 
March 4...... 4,228,376 


1931 
4,866,820 
7,604,079 
6, 139, 213 


4,760,853 
5,497.465 
1932 

4,352,490 
4,365,854 
4,763,766 
5.368.479 
4,634,894 
6,101,901 
4,290,912 
4.142.314 

989 
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4,056, 4, 
July 1 to date. 209,041,948 206,688,277 245,572 1987 
Largest roe io: sree week 


October 2 


Smallest recorded es week 


February 16, 189 


Corn Exports 


[By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.] 


Corn exports 


in bushels from 


18,114,823 
536,540 


leading 


United States and Canadian ports compare 


as follows: 


Week ending 1932 1931 1930 
September 24.... 87.618 3,974 2.934 
oe eae 56,892 3,888 6.002 
October 8........ 29,370 3.448 15.566 
October 15....... .494 3.126 5.763 
October 22....... 139,000 3,180 4.833 
October 29....... 34,000 1,556 5,118 
November 5...... 1,174,822 2,568 5.922 
November 12..... 465.906 3,154 6,29 
November 19..... 317,862 4,064 8,986 
November 26..... 325,522 2.110 8.446 
December 3...... 388,628 2,176 5,482 
December 10..... 101,450 2.064 4.992 
December 17..... 60,006 2,504 6,916 
December 24..... 8.000 3,882 4,606 
December 31..... 63,040 1,940 4,842 

1933 1932 931 

January 7 ° 27,404 19,406 5,022 
January 14...... ,000 1,732 4,804 
January 21...... 1,000 2,164 4.688 
January 28...... 52,882 1,964 4.539 
February 4....... 274.000 1,830 3,850 
February 11...... 8.000 16.000 28.253 
February 18...... 314.000 24,893 28.000 
_ 25, 1983...... 223.4389 .... 9,144 6,732 

et arr 157,000 14,818 8,796 
July 1 to date.... 4,588,742 246,616 883,476 


Cereal Exports by Ports 
[By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.] 


Export of cereals from leading ports ia 
United States and Canada for the week end- 
ing March 4, 1933, were as follows: 














Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

From barrels bushels bushels 
Mow 2 WORK i..0.5 4:0:0.0 8,380 1,024,000 1,000 
DEMME TEs adie,  Vswamay | NetaeeT = Kenes 
DEER sideses © igcaieetl «es eat |. sawee 
Baltimore ......... Se” cosas cmieres 
OS PS See eae 
Newport News..... oe Lelie En 5,000 
POPE, BMaicsecss  cvvec 272,000 ews - 
PEE escawewe.  Léture § eevee 4,000 
New Orleans....... erent 147,000 
GRIVOSIDD 6205ciccs Soe Sivas Brae 
EAR otic a e'b So seoeine 1 yA -utopigl: tare e ela 
POC HEREMNE pice Ngee cpe oe eens | eeeee 
WEE ce cornea ee | eaten. UNpeeeet A fastens 
Total, Atlantic... 21,380 1,376,000 157,000 
Last Week....... 81,257 777,000 23,000 
WA -PPMONO isc es Sees” ewes 
URE MRINES a sxoios | Bisel So - laiewisle. ||. xeieil's's 
Ee ee ey eee ae 
SRl. RRs 6. | einen, - opted’ arms 
Last Week....... BR Se idccses) “Sebeis 
Total U. S...... 21.380 1,376.000 157,000 
Last Week....... 49,568 777,000 23,000 




















Montreal 

Quebec .. +2 

Sorel ... tee are 

Halifax ™ 14,000 56,000 

VOMCOUVOE .cevcces 8 (es Sioe 1,751,000 

Victoria aise 289,666 

West St 36,000 230,000 

St. John 15,000 137,000 
Total, Canada.... 65,000 2.463.666 ..... 
Last Week....... 56,000 2,373,968 1,000 
Grand Total 86.380 3,839.666 157,000 
Last Week....... 105,568 3,150,968 24,000 


Grain Movement 


Receipts at twelve Western lake and river 
points of flour and grains for the week and 
season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
bbls. bus. bua. bus 
dy J, Se 403 3,619 pei 1,439 
b. 25, 1933. 354 2.640 4,772 1,256 
Ma vr. 5, 1082...... 397 4,872 4,050 1,564 
Mar. 7, 1981...... 431 9,376 5.865 1,647 
Season July 2, 1932, to March 4, 1988— 
Flour, bbls... 13,136 Corn, bush.... 136,921 
Wheat, bush. 280,521 Oats, bush.... 68,208 
Season July 1, 1931, to March 5, 1932— 
Flour, bbls... 14,734 Corn, bush.... 99,674 
Wheat, bush. 324,777 Oats, bush.... 51,867 
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U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain available in the United 
States March 4, 1933, in bushels, were as 
follows, with comparisons: 

(Last three 000 omitted) 





















United States Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 24,774 988 10,250 5,290 
Duluth .....ececcese 15,300 428 2,864 971 
Sioux City, Iowa... 1,512 227 142 19 
Mil — eeecesee 5,666 1,715 711 672 

debe tnans 70 353 base oie 

Onana ae Council 
luffe ...scceeee 14,692 2,649 1,625 43 
Pe Dwrces Sass sane wom’ 
Mitchell, S. D...... pice 1 i 1 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D.. ines 1 1 
Hutchinson ......--.+ S581. .... 9 
Lincoln, Neb....... 600 10 wiehe 
Wichita ...... Peers ,05 aces ees sthais 
Kansas City........ 38,581 869 311 89 
St. Joseph......... 4,421 1,274 267 areteis 
Chicago ..cccccccce 9,333 12,877 3,803 4538 

Afloat ...ccceeee 231 57 <a bs Pare 
Manitowoc ..--++-- Mets 870 413 
Peoria ..... aetoeee 11 10 352 
Kankakee .....--++ ome 220 Ae 
Indianapolis ....... 598 1,940 541 eae 
St. Lowls...ccccce - 4,118 2,489 747 10 
Louisville .....++-- 657 102 2 2 
Chattanooga ......-. 140 96 < eteih 
Nashville .......-- 530 160 69 
New Orleans....... 73 393 172 
Houston ......ee0. 365 20 ar 
Galveston .....+++-. G88 Sti... wale 16 
Fort Worth, Tex 4,106 51 739 87 
Dallas, Tex.......--. TED -c«ce wows eeee 
Detroit .....eseee- 158 12 26 34 
WMG. Pasi vsccccces 263 Saree se or6 ese 
Cleveland .....---- 63 aieaik shane ee. 
Mansfield .......--- rons 789 280 me 
Dayton ...ccccccce 3 4 5 1 
Cincinnati ........ 562 104 117 es 
Springfield, Ohio.... re re 
Youngstown, Ohio.. Pye 1 5 
Buffalg ..ccccccces 5.575 6,741 1,549 722 

BONG 5 'si6%.b ses. 0' 4,920 | erie 175 
Binghamton ....... 20 25 10 1 
Watertown, N. Bet stead. Maree 
Boston .....--ee0- 4 ° 7 
Providence, R. I.... 2 11 12 1 
pT. ee 167 347 19 1 

Pe er eee ae | rer ° 
Philadelphia 632 29 32 b | 
Baltimore . 455 50 11 4 
Newport New: eae areas ores ee 
Norfolk .....+- 2 64 20 2 
Mar. 147,705 37,129 25,117 8,610 
Feb, 25 ‘ 35,006 25,434 8,496 
Mar, 5 #209, 960 215556 16,714 3.435 

* Revised. 

Canadian Grain Stocks 

The available grain stocks in Canada March 

4, 1933, follow with comparisons: 
(Last three 000 omitted) 

Canada Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Montreal ...... ° 1.596 397 419 
Churchill csvcceccsvs 2,430 ues 6.5% 
Country Elevators...110,832 4,397 3,273 
Int. Term. Elevators 3,191 96 2 
Int. Private & Mfg. 

Elevators ....... 5,179 996 750 
Ft. William and Pt. 

Trey 3,040 1,103 1,341 
Canadian Afloat 4.025 38 fais a 
Victorian § .csccvccss 592 2 Sain 
Vancouver .....+0. 9,038 1,068 424 
Prince Rupert...... 302 see 6 psee 
— Grain in 

Caw a inn.cs +e 7,79 eee 
Other “Canadian haie.s'e 14,913 1,236 626 
Mar. 4, 1933. .222,980 .... 9,838 6,835 
Feb. 25, 1988...... 223,489 .... 9,144 6.782 
Mar. 5, 1082...... 179,464 «+++ 13,711 9,987 
The Montreal, Fort William and Port 


Arthur and bonded grain totals are furnished 
by the New York Produce Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade. The other Cana- 
dian totals are telegraphed to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., by the Agricultural Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 





Mar. 4, Feb. 25, 

1933 1933 
Portland,’ Ore... ...ccccrcess 1,690,000 1,700,000 
Tapes, WEG 66 cvevadeesn 550,000 542,000 
0 PS er ear were 1,283,000 1,340,000 
DER vewsier Parser nehaws 8,523,000 3,542,000 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Bank clearings, N. 
| | err * 
Bond sales, Munic. ($). 
~— sales, N. Y. Curb 
nN. (0G) so o..6 eave v6 
Bond sales, N. Y. Stock 
Exch. ($)...cccsee- 
Corporate issues ¢ ($).. 
Dividend & interest pay- 
ments ¢ |j 
Failures, number, Dun 
Bradstreet, Inc.....-., 
a. N. Y. Stock 


Exchange 
Stock sales, N. Y. 
Exchange .....ee+ee- 


Bank clearings, - 8. 
(122 cities) ($). 
Bank debits, Nn.” "Y. 
City (>) 
Bk. debits, U. 
Fire losses (8) occccess 
Trade, U. 


ceeeeee 


Foreign Trade, U. . 
Mdse. Imports....... 
Life insurance, sales, ($)} 
Savings deposits, 
State ($)... 


Automobile financing, re- 
tail (cars). 
Automobile financing, re- 
tail ($3) ita ee eee SD * 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 
Ry. earnings, net oper. 


Feb., 

1933 
12,163.717 
32,958,540 
77,865,000 


231,539,700 
200,000 


430,350,585 
2,919 
19,319,960 
2,848,836 
Jan., 
1933 
19,949,176 
12,412,637 
24,465,797 
35,547,565 
120,000,000 
96,000,000 


Feb., Ch’ge 
1932 P.. Ct. 


13.218.526 — 8.0 
35,310,411 — 6.7 


62,718,000 + 24.2 


222,546,250 + 4.0 


47,709,600 —99.6 


490,069,212 —12.2 


3,458 —15.6 
31,718,556 —39.1 
3,994,865 —28.7 
Jan.,  Ch’ge 
19382 =P. Ct. 
26,158,933 —23.7 


17,675,903 —29.8 
33,568,575 —27.1 
39,224,783 — 9.4 


150,022,000 —20.0 
135,520,000 —29.2 


614,431,000 944,848,000 —35.0 


5,317,000 


Dec., 
1932 


82,114 
27,0: 


5,240,000 + 1.5 


Jan., Ch’ge 
1931 P. Ct. 
134,663 —39.0 


50,432,428 —46.4 


091 
246, O62: 200 288,645,768 —14.8 


Jan., Ch’ge 
1933 P. Ct. 


12.645,925 — 3.8 


67,983,266 —51.5 


96,414,000 —19.2 


263,030,600 —12.0 


65,175,000 —99.7 


387,200,000 +11.1 


2,469 +18.2 
18,719,502 + 3.2 
2,596,699 + 9.7 
Dec., Oh’ge 
1932 P. Ct. 
20,738,986 — 3.8 


13,966,752 —11.1 
26,786,655 — 8.7 
39,190,506 — 9.3 


131,798,000 — 8.4 


97,085,000 — 1.1 


741,926,000 —17.2 


5,314,000 + 0.1 


Dec., Ch’ge 
1932 P. Ct. 
2,089 + 0.1 


27,694,897 — 2.4 


253,574,864 — 3.0 














income ($)...++++++. 32,856,895 27,618,392 +19.0 34,179,119 — 3.9 
Feb., Feb., Ch’ge Jan., Ch’ge 
pk 19,000 ++ 6.3 3,807,000 P4853 

oj tons).. 4,273,000  4,019,0 7,0) L 
Goal’ Ween teow: 27,220,000 28,013,000 — 2.8 27,060,000 + 0.6 
Steel ingot (tons)...... 1,065,080 1,457,710 —16.9 1/006,297 + 5.8 
Jan., Jan., Ch’ge Dec., Ch’ge 
1933 1932 =P. Ct. 1932 P. Ot. 
ildin, 215 cities) ($) 17,744,805 42,429,665 —58.2 = hy 690 —23.8 
Ree Se (bbis fn 2,958,000 5,026,060 —41.1 8,000 —30.4 
Coke (tons)..........- 1,866,427 2,188,823 —14.7 ri 381 1685 — 0.8 
Yonst. contr. awarded 
Cons states)++ ($) 83,356,000 84,798,000 — 1.7 % 219,000 + 2.6 
Cotton mill spin. houirst 6,787,577 6, 213,600 + 9.2 386,218 + 6.3 
Electricity, 9 w. h. 6,909,000 7,543,000 — 8.4 135,000 — 3.2 
Flour (bbis.).........- 5,2 819 5,466,486— 3.9 5, 585,140 — 5.9 
Lead, refined are 27:568 37,608 —26.7 24,797 +15.2 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- = 
an (COMED Sikes ec 214,983 aee.pee —19.0 218,757 — 1.7 
Pig iron (tons)........ 568,785 972,784 —41.5 546,080 + 4.2 
Steel barrels........... 292,201 359,685 —18.8 300,570 — 2.8 
Tobacco and products 
Cigarettes, small*., 8,622,222 8,962,787 — 3.8 7,319,117 +17.8 
Cigars, large......- 296,640,206 342,923,509 —13.5 254,135,985 +16.7 
Snuff, manufacturing 
Sar ae rp . 3,033,446 3,608,348—15.9 3,160,691 — 4.0 
Tobacco, manufac- 
tured (Ibs.)..... 24,752,091 27,274,358 — 9.2 20,955,090 +18.1 
Zine (tons).......+.0-- 19,859 22,471 —11.6 18,489 + 7.4 
Dec., Dec., Ch’ge Nov., Ch’ge 
1932 1931 P. 0%. 2 Ct. 
Acetate of lime (lbs)... 4,465,930 2,481,441 +80.0 3, 770, 397 +28 4 
Automobiles (total cars 
& trucks)......-...- 403 21,541 —11.9 59,557 +80.3 
Boots and shoes (pairs). 20, bos 836 19, B66. 000 + 2.8 25, 1. 928 —20. : 
Boxboard (short tons).. 157,357 163,539 — 3. 8 179,094 —12. 
Clothing, cut (number 
of units) 
Boys’ overcoats and 
topcoats......... 12,726 15,909 —20.0 147,648 —91.4 
Boys pants........ 412,444 882,666 + 7.8 562,686 —26.7 
DOPE GWEN. «+ 0c 5:0% 480,652 480,569 + 0.1 329,841 +45.7 
Men’s overcoats and 
topcoats......... 158,958 158,020 + 0.6 406,443 —60.9 
Men’s trousers. 751,247 823,830 — 8.8 932,058 —19.4 
Men’s suits... 596,381 726,936 —17.9 634,322 — 6.0 
Gasoline (bbls) 31,254,000 35,563,000 —12.1 32,072,000 — 2.6 
Petroleum, crude (bbls.) 58, 044. pond 73,174,000 —20.7 63,384,060 — 8.4 
Steel castings,coml (tons) 3.680 22,064 —38.0 13.712 — 0.2 
DIN coh Go ey a0 03s eh et 1,595. 786 2,124,849 —25.0 1,848,471 —13.8 








SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Silk consumption (bales) 
Tin, deliveries - 
Sy ae 


Anthracite, ship. (tons) . 
Carloading’ (cars)...... 
Cement, ship. (bbls)... . 


MARCH 11, 


Feb., 
1933 
32,665 
3,045 
Jan., 
1933 
3,401,250 


2,071,600 
2,502,000 


1933 


Feb., Ch’ge 
1982 = P. Ct-. 
45,909 —28.8 


2,825 + 7.8 
Jan., Ch’ge 
1932 PP. Ct. 


3,369,667 + 0.9 
70,600 —12.6 
3'893,000 —2 6.3 


Jan. Ch’ge 
1932 P. Ct. 
46,204 — 29.3 
8,725 — 8.3 
Dec., Ch’ge 
1932 P. Ct. 
$ue 498 —24.6 


2,213,200 — 6.4 
2,835,006 —11.7 


~!| 


Jan., Jan., Ch’ge Dec., Ch’ge 
1933 1932 =P. Ct. 1932 P. Ct. 
Cotton consumption 

CHONG cinccesede.« 471,202 434,726 + 8.4 440,062 + 7.1 
Lead, refined..........-. 19,030 28,689 —33.7 24,089 —21.0 
= castings (short 

MEE. cédecnehes aus 14,077 19,658 —28.4 14,366 — 2.0 
Nemeuieis. _ (tons) 
Seam dad ce 205,781 266,393 —22.8 219,772 — 6.4 
Rubber, pte consump- 

tion (tons).......... 21,661 27,962 —22.5 sg 990 i 5 
Steel barrels.......... 292,609 352,135 —16. 9 307,372 — 4.8 
Wool consumption(lbs)** 35,509,761 34,252,515 + 3.7 36, 532; 000 — 2.8 
Zine, shipments (short 

ton ceccccccccccce 15,040 22,404 —32.9 15,582 — 3.5 

Dec., Dec., Ch’ge Nov., Fe 
3 1932 1931 P. Ct. 1932 P. Ct. 
Box board, shipments 

short tons).......... 152,874 164,630 — 7.1 178,189 —14.2 

oer seuenmEsses 
sere eeneese 27,191,000 30,529,000 —10.9 30,294,000 —10.2 
Paint, ak & laq. prod., 

Oo) eae 10,127,998 13, - ress —24.9 13,260,328 —23.6 
Paints, plastic, sales (3) 50,170 0 +22.7 129,064 —61.1 
Petroleum, crude, runs 

to stills (bbIs)....... 65,998,000 72,721,000 — 9.2 65,504,000 + 0.8 
Prepared roofing, ship- 

ments (sqs.)....-.... 621,401 977,333 —36.4 1,202,279 —48.3 
Steel, structural, ship- 

ments (tons)........ 68,806 2 5a2-0ee —44.0 76,000 — 9.5 

ME ee setees FiKe perce 1,460,320 »235,743 —34.7 1,874,848 + 6.2 


* (000 omitted.) 


** Grease cee 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
|| March, 1933, and corresponding months. 


t+ Journal of Commerce. 
Cor, 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Det. U. S. gross COD oeesees 


Population 


Population ..... 
Per capita ($) 


General stock, mon. U. S. ) 


1. Ae ER: | Ee etre 
Money in circul. U. 8S. ($).. 





Jan. 31,1933 Jan. 31, 1932 D 
20, 802, 909, 000 17,816,000,000 20,866,000,000 
124, —_ — see 


66.1 
5,644, one, 168 5,641 205, 046 


125,270,060 
i 


125,270,000 
4 


ec. 31, 1932 


66. 
5,674,941,484 


124,502,000 125,198,000 
5.06 45.31 
9,684,149,751 9,378,002,702 


45.33 
9,704,030,113 








WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICES 


BAROMETER AND ITS COMPONENTS (in relatives) 





— Year Previous 
Business activity.. ccocccecar, © ie 566 “47.3 
Price index........ -Mar. 7 47.8 55.9 46.5 
Bank det (lve. "Aver. sy Mar. 1 40.2 48.6 37.3 
Steel production. . eovccceeeMar. 11 17.2 30.8 19.6 
CarloadingS ........seeeeeees Fed. 25 49.7 60.4 53.9 
MMOCtPIG POWET. 00. ccccivcs e-.Mar. 4 69.8 74.4 69.3 

ACTUAL FIGURES 
Food index, $...... éeeeee 1.53 1.79 1.49 
fo Suiciccwesies seme 5,610,915,000 4,156,631,000 
DEG ¢ d4esb6¢ee8eus 59,07 535, 
Steel production, per cent ; eee ee 
capacity (Jron Age). 


Hlee. power output, Kwh.. 


15 27 
1,422,875,000 1,519,679,000 


17 
1,425,511,000 


MISCELLANEOUS TRENDS 


Crude Oil 
Petroleum daily 
production (bbls. 
Coal Production 
Bituminous (tons)....... 
Anthracite (tons)........ 
Lumber 
Softwood, pap tection (feet) 
(413° ) aa 
Softwood, shipments (feet) 
(418 Mille)... .ccccee. 
matress ‘orders (feet) (413 
i ¢wihvadwade ges 
sere oe, Mt production (ft.) 
8) 


im MILLIS)... eee eeeee 


average 
) 


Meetnaman wee SE (feet) . 


Stock volume, shares...... 
Stock prices aver. (Herald 
TYEGUNE) o occicccesee 
Bond volume, 
Bond prices, aver. 
POIMGED sechevesuacn 
Ratio brokers’ loans to 100 
stocks (Herald Trib.) 
From Fed. Res. Statem’t 
Federal Reserve ratio.... 
Monetary gold stocks, $.. 
Federal Reserve Credit, $.. 
Currency circulation....... 
Rediscount rate, New —_ 
POF CONE... r.ccecccce 


Beckers ‘aga (Fed. Re- 
Bank debit, U.S. (Federal 
Reserve), Patecies cece 


Mar. 4, 1933 Year ago Prev. week 
2,147,900 2,140,850 2,192,600 

Feb. 25, 1933 Year ago Prev. week 
6,100,000 6,332,000 7,520,000 
849,000 1,044,000 1,279,000 
76,246,000 92,410,000 76,064,000 
98,316,000 128,916,000 94,254,000 
76,317,000 120,265,000 78,862,000 
8,361,000 11,091,000 7,647,000 
11,338,000 14,708,000 9,938,000 
11,611,000 12,801,000 9,694,000 

FINANCIAL 

Mar. 4, 1933 Year ago Prev. week 

5,364,305 7,771,877 4,933,253 


81.19 
67.396,000 


94.29 80.20 
62,259,500 62,388,800 


71.21 82.42 73.19 

5.1 5.3 5.2 

53.5 68.1 

4,344,000,000 4,350,000,000 4, 460 000.600 
2,936.000,000 1,729,000,000 2,351,000,000 
6,720,000,000 5,583,000,000 3, 988,000,000 
3.5 3.0 2.5 

Feb. 29, 1933 Year ago Prev. week 
418,000,000 495,000,000 429,000,000 
Veeebeeeie 8,322,766,000 5§,282,000,000 








Tete BS ee So) ee 


The four divisions of business below, Wholesale and Jobbing, Retail Trade, Manufacturing and Indus- 
try, and Collections, are compared with last year. 


Good (G) means above; Fair (F_) equal to; Quiet (Q); Slow (S) below last year. 
* Detailed reports on cities starred may be found on pages 18 and 19. 


Col. REMARKS 

S Retail trade maintained by liberal extension of credit and wider 
use of charge accounts; recession in wholesale volume 
slight, as shipments went out regularly to those of good 
standing; collections almost at a standstill. 


Who. Ret. Mfg. 


Weather has been unfavorable for expansion of retail trade, and 
volume has dropped about 20 per cent below last year’s level ; 
operating schedules increased in men’s clothing and shoe 
factories; bank holiday has made collections impossible. 


EAST CENTRAL 

Chicago * Bank moratorium restricts general activity; output and con- 
sumption of pig iron fairly balanced; coal mining slowing 
down ; rain somewhat revives s.w. winter wheat crop, although 


condition remains abnormally low. 





Leading retailers are advertising Spring openings extensively, 
but the weather has not favored consumer buying; wholesale 
orders larger for staple dry goods, floor coverings, and some 
house-furnishings; metal-working industries busier. 


Cincinnati * 


WEST CENTRAL 


Kansas City * Movement of merchandise at retail and wholesale little changed 


from last week’s volume, despite bank holiday; general out- 
look better than in many months; firmer prices rule on most 
farm products; collections slower. 


Retail sales slowed down more by bank moratorium than whole- 
sale activity; working forces increased by manufacturers of 
shoes, dresses, children’s wear, and novelty specialties; slight 
increase in flour mill shipments. 


Minneapolis * 


The banking situation reduced retail sales to the lowest level of 
the year; wholesale trade continued in good volume, although 
some salesmen were recalled from the road; shoe production 
increased; commodity prices firmer. 


St. Louis * 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Baltimore * Sales of millinery and dry goods show greatest loss; movement of 


foodstuffs heavier; textile industries less active, but shoe 
output gains; no effort made to effect collections. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


Nashville Wholesale trade below expectations, with orders small and for im- 


mediate shipment; caution features retail buying; very little 
expansion in manufacturing; building and allied lines stag- 
nant; collections drag. 
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IN SUMMARY REVIEW 


SOUTH CENTRAL Who. Ret. Mfg. Col. 
Dallas * S 


PACIFIC and MOUNTAIN 


Los Angeles * 


Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


Spokane 


CANADA 


Toronto 


Vancouver 


Winnipeg 


MARCH 11, 1933 


REMARKS 
Retail grocery stores, gasoline stations, and other dispensers of 
essentials report normal sales volume; other lines practically 
at a standstill; cotton merchants discontinue operations dur- 
ing moratorium; commodity prices persistently firmer; pres- 
ent emergency considered forerunner of general upturn. 


Clearance sales bring moderate volume to department stores; 
weather unfavorable for most lines; Spring dry goods and 
millinery move well at wholesale; price trend more stable; 
collections continue difficult; grocery chains relax cash policy 
and extend limited credit to customers. 


Some recession in department store sales, but small shops main- 
tain normal volume; general manufacturing holding up fairly 
well; more building work in prospect; crop movement grow- 
ing heavier. 


Department store trade reduced sharply, with Spring buying 
further delayed; some increase in wholesale buying of 
Easter merchandise; industry generally not affected by bank 
moratorium. 


Retail trade fell off sharply except with the larger stores; decline 
chiefly among cash customers; wholesale dry goods houses 
experienced a fairly good turnover; confidence expressed in 
rapid recovery next week; some trouble experienced in pro- 
viding cash for the expenses of road salesmen. 


Curtailed retail sales chiefly in high-priced merchandise; volume 
in lower-priced goods unchanged; credit facilities expanded 
in all branches; prices of most foodstuffs higher; industrial 
activity unchanged. 


General lull intensified by seriousness of banking situation; 
wholesale buying remains limited; retailing considerably off ; 
heavy industries dormant. 


Collapse of U. S. banking structure affects trading; approach of 
Easter stimulates demand for shoes and clothing ; wholesaling 
on gradual uptrend; manufacturing operations steady; un- 
employment acute. 


Wholesale Spring orders and retail movement disappointing; 
industrial activity at low ebb; unfavorable weather retards 
logging; grain exports in excess of last season’s correspond- 
ing shipments; mining active; commodity markets move 
steadily higher with hogs bringing highest price since Fall. 


Wholesale trade and manufacturing continue depressed; retai} 
movement conservative; February building permits the lowest 
on record; collections continue to lag; fur auction sales well 
attended, with prices showing a firmer trend. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS —BY DISTRICT 


ATLANTA Wholesalers report no 
increase in trade, and retail and 
department store sales are being 
affected by the bank holiday now 
in effect. Agricultural implement 
dealers report a reduction in unit 
and dollar sales, with stocks being 
offered at bargain prices. There 
has been no improvement in the 
unemployment situation. 


BALTIMORE Although March 
normally is a good buying period, 
in anticipation of Spring activity, 
thus far this month there has not 
been much evidence of any brisk 
purchasing, and buyers are defer- 
ring their orders pending a clarifi- 
cation of the business outlook, 
notwithstanding the fact that in- 
ventories are low, and that no 
sustained demand for goods could 
be met under such conditions. 

Buying of dry goods has fallen 
off sharply in the last few days, 
and the millinery trade is rather 
quiet, because of the lateness of 
Easter this year. Neither men’s 
nor women’s wear is moving very 
well. The local produce market is 
in a congested condition; out-of- 
town shippers refuse checks, and 
this fact is elevating prices of 
fruits and vegetables. 


BOSTON Regardless of the lack 
of a circulating medium, the spirit 
to carry on animates all classes of 
trade, and on every hand is voiced 
the hope of an early settlement of 
present difficulties. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers stand ready to 
ship merchandise on regular terms 
to those who have demonstrated 
their worthiness in the past. 

In the retail lines, department 
stores are adding to their charge 
customers, while many of the 
strictly cash stores are accepting 
checks and granting small amounts 
of credit. Purchasing of provi- 
sions, shopping at the chain mer- 
chandise stores, and by the charge 
customers of the department 
stores has shown but little reduc- 


tion. The small merchants, how- 
ever, are finding business at a low 
ebb, and current shipments of the 
wholesalers, except in the food 
products division, are light. 


BUFFALO Trade activities were 
curtailed considerably, the pre- 
vailing unsettled conditions being 
held responsible for a marked de- 
cline in retail purchases. The 
number of sales in lower-priced 
merchandise remained about the 
same as shown in the last few 
weeks. The small store credit 
situation remains about the same. 
The retailer with a good credit 
rating continues to be supplied 
with his requirements, but new ven- 
tures find increasing difficulty in 
securing credit accommodations. 


CHICAGO Retail trade fell off 
sharply, following the declaration 
of the national banking holiday, 
but retained a surprisingly good 
turnover with the larger stores. 
The decline in sales was chiefly 
among cash customers, as charge 
account owners bought fairly 
freely. One store featuring a 
heavily advertised one-day sale 
had good crowds throughout the 
day, although below those of simi- 
lar events of the recent past. 
Wholesale dry goods houses ex- 
perienced a fairly good turnover 
of business last week, although be- 
low the total of the week preced- 
ing, despite the banking holidays. 
Quite a little trouble was experi- 
enced in providing cash for the 
expenses of road salesmen. 


CINCINNATI There were no out- 
standing gains in trade during the 
past week, and backward condi- 
tions that have prevailed for some 
time were not eased to any extent. 
A feeling that legislation helpful 
to practically all lines of trade may 
develop during the current month 
has had a tendency to restore con- 
fidence in many quarters. Leading 
stores now are looking forward to 
Spring openings, and are advertis- 
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ing extensively in order to stimu- 
late sales. 


CLEVELAND Practically all busi- 
ness was at a standstill here during 
the past week, general buying be- 
ing confined to actual necessities. 
Bank withdrawal restrictions ren- 
dered pay roll financing difficult, 
and in most instances impossible. 
Many of the larger business or- 
ganizations were without drawing 
funds from depositories in other 
States, but this avenue was all but 
closed after the proclamation was 
issued on Monday. 


DALLAS With the banking holi- 
day in effect, local business is 
continuing on a reduced, though 
on a calm and orderly basis. Re- 
tailers, practically without excep- 
tion, have improvised methods for 
dispatching business as usual, with 
the result that grocery stores, 
gasoline stations and other dis- 
pensers of essentials are enjoying 
a near-normal volume. 

Contrasting this unusual situa- 
tion, there is prevalent a confident 
feeling that the present emergency 
is a forerunner of a complete re- 
adjustment. The persistent 
strengthening of commodity 
prices in the last few days has done 
much to hold up the morale in all 
lines. 


DENVER Weather conditions 
have been unfavorable in the re- 
tail district, and clearance sales in 
many lines have resulted in a 
moderate volume of sales. Whaole- 
sale dry goods and millinery 
houses report fair Spring buying. 
The wholesale trade, as a whole, is 
slow at this time. Both wholesale 
and retail prices are stable. 


DETROIT Bank moratoria and 
deposit restrictions circulating in 
a complete suspension of all bank- 
ing functions in the United States 
and territories until March 9, 
narrowed still further the open 
avenues of trading and commercial 
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activities, forcing a continuance 
of trading with petty cash only. 
Business has been contending with 
an acute emergency in this State 
for almost a month, which has re- 
stricted production and distribu- 
tion in nearly all lines. 


KANSAS CITY The banking situa- 
tion naturally hindered the free 
movement of all commodities and’ 
merchandise. Daily necessities, 
however, sold in good quantities, 
but there was difficulty in han- 
dling carload shipments. Many of 
the large cash stores reported only 
a slight decline in volume, while 
with credit stores sales increased 
sharply. On the whole, sales totals 
did not vary materially from those 
of the week preceding, and trade 
appears to have suffered no serious 
setback because of the bank holi- 
day. Comparatively few price 
changes were made in the general 
run of farm products. 


LOS ANGELES Business condi- 
tions, as a whole, are holding about 
at previous levels. Some recession 
in sales was reported in the down- 
town department stores and 
smaller specialty shops. Outlying 
retail stores have maintained the 
volume recorded during the early 
part of February. Manufacturing, 
in general, is holding up fairly 
well, but a continued demand for 
price merchandise prevails in 
practically all lines, increasing 
unit costs. 


MEMPHIS No appreciable change 
for the better is to be detected in 
any line of trade, as the public ap- 
pears to be more hesitant, as the 
result of the unsettled state of 
affairs in banking circles. Cotton 
fails to show a turn for the better, 
although pressure to sell indicates 
that those who are holding are 
fairly well protected. 

Weather conditions have not 
been favorable for new crop prep- 
arations, so progress is a little 
behind normal, with indications 
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that planting will be fully up to 
that of last season, despite restric- 
tions to be placed on those who get 
seed loans from federal funds. 
Continued cheapness of other 
crops and movement of many peo- 
ple back to the interior are chief 
reasons why no reduction is 
expected. 


NEWARK Retail trade, though 
somewhat retarded in volume, 
continues along nearly normal 
lines. Low temperatures in the 
early part of the week enhanced 
the demand for Winter weight 
wearing apparel, including men’s 
clothing and women’s suits and 
cloaks. Hosiery and novelties 
have been fairly active, while the 
demand for footwear is well sus- 
tained. 
Radio, both manufacturing and 
retail distribution, continues dull, 
while prices show a disposition 
toward lower levels. The sales 
volume of new model automobiles, 
while attractively priced, have to 
date been disappointing to dealers. 
There is some activity in automo- 
bile parts and accessories, due to 
open weather conditions, allowing 
unrestricted use of pleasure cars. 


PITTSBURGH With all banks 
closed, business activities have 
been slowed up materially in this 
section, and trade at both whole- 
sale and retail is at the lowest level 
in many years. There has been 
very little buying of dry goods, 
wearing apparel, and kindred items 
at wholesale, and sales of the larger 
stores are very much below normal 
this week. 

The dollar value of sales of de- 
partment stores during February 
is estimated to have been about 25 
per cent lower than it was a year 
ago, and sales of cheaper merchan- 
dise have been larger, proportion- 
ately. The wholesale grocery busi- 
ness while showing fair activity, 
is about 16 per cent lower than it 
was last year at this time, partly 
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due to the lower commodity prices. 


ROCHESTER Although the bank 
moratorium curtailed business 
considerably, unit sales in the food 
and dairy lines held up surpris- 
ingly well. General retail sales 
were maintained about at the level 
of the week preceding, although 
increased use was made of charge 
accounts. The February daily 
average of checks cashed declined 
only 4 per cent from the January 
record, but was off nearly 14 per 
cent from the record of February, 
1932. 


TOLEDO As was expected, de- 
partment store trade during the 
past week fell off materially. 
Wholesale dry goods moved some- 
what better, and in the shoe line 
wholesale orders showed a slight 
increase. 

Builders’ supplies and lumber 
continue nominal, and a falling off 
was noted in the steel industry. 
Automotive industry has shown a 
material decrease, and industry 
generally locally has been affected 
materially by the bank morato- 
rium. The glass industry has 
shown a decrease. 


TWIN CITIES (Minneapolis-St. Paul) 
Prior to the bank holiday, there 
had been some pick-up in the move- 
ment of staple and seasonal mer- 
chandise. It is obvious that the 
first result of the holiday was a 
great falling off in sales of all but 
dire necessities. It is apparent, 
however, that progress is being 
made by merchants and customers 
in readjusting themselves to the 
situation, and there is a feeling 
that measures now being taken to 
provide mediums of exchange 
soon may lead to a volume of sales 
exceeding that of recent months. 

Industrial concerns generally 
are marking time, awaiting de- 
velopments. Discouragement is 


being superseded, however, by a 
degree of confidence which is re- 
garded as significant. 











HOLIDAY FOCUSSES ATTENTION 
ON NEW BANKING LEGISLATION 


Financial events of the 





end. It was made plain, 





past week in the United 
States have again demon- 
strated the truth of the old 
axiom that it is far easier 
to close a bank than to 
open it. Almost all bank- 
ing functions throughout 
the length and breadth of 
the land were discontinued 
for a time early this week 
as a result of the succession of 
State moratoria and the culminat- 
ing nation-wide moratorium de- 
cree issued in the small hours of 
last Monday by President Roose- 
velt. The resumption of these 
vitally necessary facilities was 
halting and tentative for a time, 
and even yet only a little progress 
has been made toward the free 
and general transactions imper- 
‘ative for the life of the nation. 

So far as financial and monetary 
matters are concerned, the past 
week certainly has been the most 
confusing and distracting in the 
memory of living Americans. Vol- 
umes would be required for a mere 
detailed description of the events 
of the last ten days. Suffice it to 
say at this time that out of the 
mass hysteria which resulted in 
the closing of banks throughout 
the country, and the weaknesses in 
our banking system which the de- 
velopments disclosed, will cer- 
tainly emerge a newer and stronger 
banking system. The Federal Re- 
serve system itself was largely an 
outgrowth of the 1907 monetary 
panic, and the present panic, with 
equal logic, will give rise to fur- 
ther augmentations and strength- 
enings of American banking. 

It is already apparent that this 
intention is firmly held by the new 
leaders who assumed control of 
the national government last Sat- 
urday. Banking moratoria were 
declared in each and every one of 
the forty-eight States by last Sat- 


Following a succession of moratorium declar- 
ations by individual States, a national hol- 
iday was decreed by the President on Monday. 
Announcement of Secretary of Treasury that 
no substitute currencies would be considered 
brings reassurance to financial world. Reserve 
Act backs currency issue; gold standard held. 


urday, the movement having start- 
ed in Michigan on February 14, 
with its spread thereafter quite 
similar to the uncontrollable 
sweep of a forest fire. The District 
of Columbia, the territories and 
the insular possessions found it 
necessary to take similar steps. 


POSTAL BANKS CONTINUE 


Commercial banks, savings 
banks, mortgage and loan institu- 
tions and all other banking func- 
tions were suspended, with the sole 
and single exception of postal sav- 
ings banks. The latter branch of 


. banking, under the close and care- 


ful control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, carried on as usual, accept- 
ing deposits and making payments 
without regard to the state mora- 
toria. Soon after his induction 
into office, President Roosevelt de- 
cided to make the issue a truly 
national one by declaring a coun- 
try-wide banking holiday. This 
was done late Sunday night, as of 
Monday. All banks were ordered 
to observe the suspension from 
Monday to Thursday, inclusive, 
subject to ameliorating and modi- 
fying orders of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The use of scrip was at first con- 
templated in many financial cen- 
ters, and great quantities of such 
emergency currency were pre- 
pared for use in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other cities, the several Clearing 
House associations acting to this 
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however, that such expedi- 
ents would require the au- 
thorization of the national 
power, and the use of scrip 
was held up pending the 
granting of such authority. 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin made it plain by 
Wednesday that the new 
Administration did not 
consider use of scrip advisable, 
and the plans for remedying the 
situation turned definitely on that 
day to the safer and more easily 
controlled use of ordinary cur- 
rency. 

Banks in various large centers 
found it possible to reopen for 
limited banking functions last 
Tuesday, but an immense confu- 
sion prevailed as to the precise 
powers of the banks in doing busi- 
ness. Only slowly and tentatively 
were the ordinary functions of the 
banks resumed, even in such large 
financial centers as New York and 
Chicago, where the great institu- 
tions are in exceptionally good 
shape for meeting emergency de- 
mands. In the main, only money 
changing powers were exercised, 
while awaiting the definitions and 
delineations by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


REFORM LEGISLATION EXPECTED 


Apart from the emergency legis- 
lation designed to deal with the 
current phenomena, greatest inter- 
est now centers in the more per- 
manent steps to be taken for deal- 
ing with the banking situation as 
a whole. Legislation to this end 
probably will take weeks and per- 
haps years to fashion, but already 
some outlines are discernible. The 
realization is said to have been 
borne in upon the national author- 
ities that it is time for ending the 
confusion of banking systems in 

(concluded on page 24) 
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MONEY MARKETS 


Among the more pro- 





The more carefully con- 





found results of the mone- 
tary crisis in the United 
States, is a resumption and 
intensification of the world- 
wide debate regarding 
inflation and deflation as 
methods for surmounting 
the difficulties of the de- 
pression. Suspension of 
specie payments by Presi- 
dential proclamation last Sunday 
night placed this country off the 
gold standard for a time, but it can 
hardly be contended that this sig- 
nifies abandonment of the metal 
as a monetary base. Secretary of 
the Treasury William H. Woodin 
stated with emphasis early this 
week that the United States will 
remain firmly anchored to gold 
and will not resort to inflation, and 
this is also the conclusion reached 
in all other centers of importance 
throughout the world. 

There have been certain pheno- 
mena which appear to throw doubt 
on the ability of the land to stay 
on a gold base, but it is evident 
that these are the superficial con- 
comitants of a disturbed national 
and world psychology, rather than 
a necessary result of underlying 
factors. Prices of commodities 
have tended to advance in most 
markets, owing to the fears in 
some quarters that inflation will 
follow in the United States. 
Stocks also have advanced in the 
financial markets of Canada, Bri- 
tain, France and Germany, and as 
the American stock markets were 
all closed this week, the increases 
elsewhere have attracted much at- 
tention and have mostly been attri- 
buted to the possibility of a world 
abandonment of gold as a mone- 
tary base. 


CONDITIONS MISUNDERSTOOD 


Any fears of this nature clearly 
are due to patent misunderstand- 
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Banking holiday revives discussion of infla- 
tion. Commodities and stocks rise in foreign 
markets. Secretary of Treasury states that 
United States will remain anchored to gold, 
and will not resort to inflation. 
trading in dollars light. 
ling indicates flow of funds to that currency. 


ings of the present situation in the 
United States. The difficulties 
here have been occasioned not by 
any outside pressure, such as 
forced Great Britain to abandon 
gold temporarily in September, 
1931, but by a banking situation 
that is purely internal. Ameri- 
cans retained full faith in their 
currency, as indicated by the huge 
withdrawals of funds from the 
banking institutions, and their 
faith in the Government which 
stands behind the currency in the 
last analysis also was undimin- 
ished. They lost faith only and 
solely in the banks, and the conse- 
quent attempt to convert $42,000,- 
000,000 of bank deposits into cur- 
rency was the real occasion for the 
forty-eight State moratoria and 
the national moratorium which 
followed. 


RESTORED FAITH NEEDED 


In this situation it is idle to 
maintain that inflation is a rem- 
edy, or that currency develop- 
ments in themselves precipitated 
the present crisis. What is needed 
is a restoration of faith in the 
banks, as the faith in the currency 
and the gold backing of that cur- 
rency never has been destroyed. 
Tampering with the currency can 
only add immeasurably to the 
troubles occasioned by the lack of 
faith in banks, as confusion then 
would be turned into chaos. The 
restoration is one of the outstand- 
ing present needs. 
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Foreign 
Strength of ster- 






sidered and reasoned opin- 
ions in this country clearly 
are in line with such con- 
siderations, and in the 
more seasoned markets of 
Europe similar views pre- 
vail. It is held both by the 
Government and the finan- 
cial leaders here that in- 
flation is no remedy for 
banking troubles. The better 
equipped observers in London, 
Paris and Berlin all hold similar 
ideas, according to the voluminous 
reports that have reached these 
shores in the last few days. Spec- 
ulators alone appear to hold diver- 
gent views, as indicated by their 
selling of gold mining stocks in 
London, Paris and the Canadian 
markets, and the purchases of or- 
dinary equities and the commodi- 
ties. 


DOLLAR TRADING NEGLIGIBLE 


Tentative movements of foreign 
exchange this week have, more- 
over, reflected some thoughts on 
the American dollar in various 
foreign centers which also lend 
themselves to the interpretation 
of anticipated inflation in the 
United States. There have been 
no formal dealings, owing to the 
complete suspension of business 
in such items here. Only small 
transactions have been reported 
in the American dollar abroad, 
chiefly in the way of accommoda- 
tion for American travellers. 
There have probably been some 
larger transactions in dollar fu- 
tures as well. 

Such exchanges usually have 
been at less favorable rates than 
prevailed before the markets 
closed here in observance of the 
national moratorium. In London 
some dealings in the dollar were 
reported at a rate of about $3.62, 
as against about $3.45 before the 




















moratorium. The Canadian dollar 
also moved upward, while francs, 
marks, lire and other currencies 
followed a similar course. These, 
however, are merely the reflections 
of a natural uncertainty in some 
foreign quarters and the inability 
to transact ordinary business in 
foreign exchange. 


FUNDS FLOW TO STERLING 


There were, this week, only 
four countries where gold pay- 
ments were freely made. France, 
Belgium, Holland and Switzer- 
land continued their gold pay- 
ment systems, which are mostly 
arranged so that only large 
amounts can be withdrawn. An 
interesting consequence of the 
world uncertainty regarding the 
dollar was a substantial flight 
from all those currencies into 
sterling. 

The gold units were apparently 
considered in danger for a time, 
on the assumption that the United 
States might abandon the gold 
standard and that the four coun- 
tries remaining on a gold standard 
would, perforce, follow suit. The 
transfers did not attain large pro- 
portions, however, as the better 
informed financiers everywhere 
realized the inward aspects of the 
situation in the United States and 
the inevitability of a full resump- 
tion of gold payments by this 
country. France, Switzerland, and 
the low countries all have their 
paper monies fully covered by 
gold, and the Bank of England has 
bought nearly £40,000,000 during 
the past six weeks. 


DOLLAR RISES SHARPLY 


The American dollar recovered 
sharply abroad in terms of foreign 
exchanges on Wednesday, al- 
though dealings were still “unoffi- 
cial.” There were no foreign ex- 
change dealings here. The Cana- 
dian dollar also was strong. 

Although the recovery of United 
States dollar exchange was abrupt 
when foreign dealers heard the 
United States would remain on 
the international gold standard, 
it closed at a big discount never- 
theless. The announcement by 


Secretary Woodin that there 
would be no national scrip issue 
was the controlling factor in in- 
ducing those short of the dollar to 
cover their commitments. 


HOARDING ON THE CONTINENT 


Hoarding of precious metals 
continues on the European Con- 
tinent. Hence a rise in gold pieces, 
although desirable, is unlikely, 
unless America lifts the embargo 
and exports freely. If America 
imports gold to allay the public, 
as in 1907, another decline of gold 
pieces seems probable, owing to 
stagnation of business and the 
lack of employment for money. 

Business in the London money 
and securities markets was re- 
strained, with the general tone 
much stronger at mid-week. On 
the foreign exchange market ster- 
ling rose against Continental cur- 
rencies. Canadian dollars and 
Japanese yen were higher. The 
dollar was not quoted officially, 
but one American bank in London 
was reported to be offering $3.62 
for sterling on Wednesday. In 
New York Friday, sterling closed 
at $3.4534, so that a four-day gain 
of 16%c. was indicated. 


SHORTER TREASURY FINANCING 


Belief that the United States 
Treasury will elect to do its fi- 
nancing for March 15 through the 
sale of very short-term obliga- 
tions, in view of the expected 
high rate of interest that will have 
to be paid, was voiced generally 
throughout the financial district. 
In the event that money rates are 
extremely high when the banks 
are reopened throughout the coun- 
try, it is believed likely that the 
maturity on the new’ financing 
might not be longer than a month 
or two. 

Monday the Treasury was to 
have received pament for its issue 
of $75,000,000 ninety-three day 
bills, which it offered for sale last 
week and for which it received 
total subscriptions of only $94,- 
101,000 at an average cost to the 
Treasury of 4.26 per cent. In 
view of the bank holiday, the 
banks which subscribed to the 


loan did not make payment and 
will not do so until they are re- 
opened. 

The maturities which the Treas- 
ury must meet in cash next week 
are $660,715,500 of 334 per cent 
certificates of indebtedness, and 
$35,591,400 of the so-called anti- 
hoarding certificates which bear 
interest at the rate of 2 per cent. 
In addition to providing for the 
refunding of these maturing obli- 
gations, additional cash must be 
obtained for current Government 
requirements. 

Although March 15 is Federal 
income tax day, no very definite 
estimates have been given as to 
the probable amount of such col- 
lections. However, in official 
quarters the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the total might be in 
excess of the $175,000,000 received 
for the first quarterly installment 
last year. 

Subsequent to March 15, the 
earliest Treasury maturities are 
those of $100,000,000 of non-inter- 
est bearing bills on March 29, and 
other bill issues approximately 
weekly thereafter in amounts 
ranging from $60,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000 each. After next week 
there are no certificates due until 
May 2, when an issue of $239,000,- 
000 of 2s will mature. 


HOLIDAY FOCUSSES ATTEN- 
TION ON NEW BANKING 
LEGISLATION 
(continued from page 22) 
the United States. In place of the 
national banking system and the 
separate systems in each of the 
forty-eight States, we are probably 
destined to witness the emergence 
of a single and unified banking 
system under far more careful and 
restrictive control than has here- 
tofore been possible. Mutual guar- 
antees by the banks of their depos- 
itors’ funds, and possibly a Gov- 
ernment guarantee of a certain 
proportion of such deposits may 
result for a time. Reduction of 
the number of banks seems inevit- 
able, and the end will plainly be a 
banking system more in keeping 
with the necessities and more like 
the British and Canadian systems. 
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MOVEMENT OF 
TEXTILES SLOWER 


The further contraction 


by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


tion steadily while await- 





in volume of the dry goods 
movement was noted in the 
past week due to unsettled 
banking conditions. Mer- 
chants have laid down the 
rule that all accounts shall 
be payable in New York 
funds but payments have 
been held up, in a great 
many instances, by the 
closing of banks before and after 
* the national bank holiday was 
declared. 

In the past week there has been 
some tendency toward inflation as 
cotton prices showed a sharp ad- 
vance in Liverpool and in Southern 
spot markets, although the leading 
exchanges in this country were 
closed. Prices on raw silk were 
held at nominal figures, due to 
the unsettled values arising from 
the closing of foreign exchanges, 
particularly the silk exchanges in 


Japan. 
OUTPUT CURTAILED 


Rayon markets were very much 
unsettled at the end of last week 
by announcements of a downward 
revision of prices on a list issued 
by one large producer. On Mon- 
day the announcements were with- 
drawn and old prices were rees- 
tablished with the statement that 
it seemed probable that higher 
prices may result from the con- 
ditions in banking channels. It 
was also announced in the rayon 
division that several of the plants 
are now entering upon curtailment 
programs running from 30 to 40 
per cent of capacity. 

Buyers of goods operated prin- 
cipally on small lots of merchan- 
dise for quick shipment, where 
payments could be arranged. Some 
few speculative buyers appeared 
in the cotton goods markets and 
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ment arrangements. 


Purchases in the textile markets this week 
were confined chiefly to small lots for im- 
mediate shipment, due to the difficulty of pay- 
Speculative buying al- 
most entirely absent. Production curtailment 
programs now operative in nearly all branches 
of the industry. Print cloth prices up. 


bid up prices on print cloths %4c.a 
yard and made fair-sized purchases 
for April delivery. A number of 
cotton goods houses withdrew all 
prices on Monday and Tuesday 
to await banking developments 
and to provide against a possible 
rise in cotton prices reflected in 
the incidents referred to above. 


PRINT CLOTHS ADVANCED 


The advance in print cloths up 
to last Monday night amounted to 
Yc. a yard advance over Friday’s 
quotations and several million 
yards of goods were sold for April 
delivery on the basis of 3%c. for 
the standard 38!4-in. 64x60s. Some 
prices on broadcloths and narrow 
sheetings were bid up slightly and 
some purchases were made for 
March and April shipments. A 
number of houses handling un- 
finished cloths withdrew prices 
and a number of mills declined to 
accept business at the advances 
owing to their inability to cover 
raw material purchases in the ex- 
changes in this country. Filling-in 
orders were taken care of with 
regular customers in good credit 
on sheets and pillowcases, 
blankets, flannels and wash fabrics 
but business continued restricted 
throughout the bank holiday 
period. 

The wool goods business has 
been very quiet and a number of 
mills have been curtailing produc- 
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ing duplicate Spring orders 
and the opening of another 
season which has now been 
deferred greatly by the 
banking situation. Tem- 
porarily the retail trade 
has been held back in the 
clothing division and al- 
though Easter is not many 
weeks distant, much less 
than normal provision has been 
made for Spring stocks of men’s 
suits and topcoats. 


SILKS LESS ACTIVE 


In the silk division, the light 
sales of goods in the past two or 
three weeks have led to very rigid 
restrictions of output by a number 
of mills. The impression prevails 
that values of gray goods and fin- 
ished silks will be moved higher 
from inflationary causes although 
many merchants refuse to accu- 
mulate stocks under present con- 
ditions. Raw silk prices were 
withdrawn last Friday night and 
were quoted on a nominal basis 
only as the exchanges here and 
abroad were closed. Hosiery and 
knit underwear were in light de- 
mand and very little progress has 
been made by the knitters of 
heavy cotton underwear who 
opened their lines for Fall a short 
time ago. 

The substantial contraction of 
production in rayon yarns in the 
past week or two comes as a sur- 
prise to men outside of the trade, 
as the industry, as a whole, has 
been operating on a basis of 100 
per cent capacity from September 
and well through February. News 
of a price reduction by one large 
Western factor led to requests 
for a withdrawal of a low list until 
time had been given to study the 
possible effects of a price revision. 











The grain markets fell afoul of 
the banking moratorium and trad- 
ing in futures was suspended after 
the close of business on Friday, 
March 3. Directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade decided to sus- 
pend cash grain dealings at a spe- 
cial meeting Monday afternoon, 
because of the unexpected trading 
difficulties encountered. The sus- 
pension was effective Wednesday. 

All grains made spectacular ad- 
vances on Friday, prior to the sus- 
pension order, creating net gains 
for all cereals, except oats, during 
the first three days of March. Ad- 
vances over the February 28 clos- 
ing were: Wheat 7c. to 1%%c.; 
corn 4c.; rye 7/c., and barley Ic. 
May oats was off a minor fraction 
during the three-day period, and 
the other deliveries were un- 
changed. 

The price trend in wheat was 
lower on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, an irregular mid-week close 
of %c. up to \%e. off being fol- 
lowed by net losses of 5c. The 
heavy late buying of Friday 

brought net gains of 1!4c. to 13%4c. 
Private crop reports on the Win- 
ter wheat crop were sensationally 
bullish, although overshadowed 
as a trading factor by banking un- 
certainties. A leading private 
crop expert estimated the 1933 
yield at 370,000,000 bushels, the 
smallest in twenty-five years. 
Acreage abandonment was report- 
ed to be heavy. Available supplies 
were reported from another source 
as 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 bushels 
less than in 1932. 


WINNIPEG BUYING ACTIVE 


The banking holiday in the 
United States, with the conse- 
quent closing of all United States 
grain exchanges, put new life into 
the wheat market at Winnipeg. 





GRAIN TRADING 


SUSPENDED 


by H. G. SEELY 


On Monday Canadian wheat 
spurted to higher levels and again 
the farmer smiled. At the mar- 
ket’s close on that day an even 2c. 
a bushel was added to the 1%c. 
gained on Saturday. 

At one period during the Mon- 
day trading, the quotation board 
showed a gain of nearly 3c. It was 
one of the most active trading 
periods in many months. Prices 
were firm at the outset and the 
advance gathered momentum as 
the day progressed. A dip at the 
mid-session from the high points 
brought a moderate decline at the 
close. 

When the bell rang at the close 
of trading on Monday, Northern 
wheat was selling at 52%c. a 
bushel. The November delivery 
brought 53%c., and the October 
future 55c. The power behind the 
rise was buying orders from the 
outside. 


CORN PRICES HIGHER 


Corn closed practically un- 
changed Wednesday, declined 
Sc. on Thursday, chiefly on bear- 
ish Farm Reserve reports, and 
rose lc. to 1%c. on the Friday re- 
bound. Demand was brisk from 
industries, feed interests, and 
stock yards. The average of the 
reports showed reserves of 1,198,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 
988,000,000 last year. 

Oats moved in the narrowest 
range of any of the grains, a firm 
closing Wednesday being fol- 
lowed by a Thursday dip and Fri- 
day recovery which about bal- 
anced each other. The Kansas 
weekly report stated that 25 to 
50 per cent of the new crop had 
been seeded in the South Central 
and Southeastern counties. Rye, 
after seesawing, jumped 1%c. to 
154c. on Friday. 
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Cash trading on Monday and 
Tuesday was limited to the coars- 
er grains, corn working better 
than 1c. higher and oats from Ic. 
to 14%4c. up. Traders agreed that 
foreign exchange quotations 
would have much to do with the 
course of prices when futures 
trading was resumed. A part of 
the sharp advance last Friday was 
attributed to dollar depreciation 
in the world marts, due to the 
flight of funds abroad. . 


DECLINE IN VISIBLE SUPPLY 


The domestic visible supply of 
wheat decreased 770,000 bushels 
in the last week, making the total 
143,676,000, compared with 144,- 
446,000 in the previous week, and 
207,477,000 in the same week last 
year. Primary receipts of wheat 
were 822,000 bushels; a week ago 
they were 903,000, and a year ago, 
910,000. Shipments, respectively, 
were: 288,000, 291,000, and 364,000 
bushels. 

The visible supply of corn in- 
creased 1,855,000 bushels for the 
week to 34,651,000 bushels, against 
32,796,000 in the previous week, 
and 19,706,000 in the same week 
last year. Primary receipts of 
corn were 515,000 bushels; a week 
ago they were 1,975,000, and a year 
ago, 395,000. Shipments, respec- 
tively, were: 95,000, 278,000 and 
136,000 bushels. 
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COMMODITY PRICES 


LTHOUGH trading was 
A\iiznt in volume this week, 

prices fluctuated but nar- 
rowly from the previous levels, 
and more strength was exhibited 
by most of the major groups. As 
many of the exchanges were prac- 
tically inactive, because of the 
banking holiday, prices were 
nearly nominal, resulting in only 
8 declines appearing in the Dun & 
Bradstreet compilation of whole- 
sale commodity quotations this 
week. 

This is the lowest number of 
declines that has appeared in the 
last three years, the nearest ap- 
proach being for the week of 
August 12, 1932, when declines 
dropped to 9, and advances rose 
to 42, during the peak of the Mid- 


THE DUN & BRADSTREET 
DAILY COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


1933 1932 


69.23 82.20 
69.25 81.76 
69.14 81.84 
69.28 81.57 
69.23 81.05 
69.04 81.23 
68.54 81.38 
68.48 81.50 
68.11 81.04 
68.37 81.04 
67.91 79.99 
68.00 79.72 
68.52 80.27 
68.94 79.95 
70.13 79.90 
69.76 79.88 
69.53 Holiday 
69.50 80.85 
Holiday 80.73 
68.99 81.39 
68.83 80.95 
68.69 81.02 
68.92 80.88 
68.90 80.74 
68.85 Holiday 
68.98 . 80.74 
Holiday 81.14 
68.74 80.90 
69.00 80.56 
68.62 80.16 
68.32 81.38 
68.34 80.92 
68.51 81.46 
2 68.29 80.55 
69.10 80.34 
Holiday 80.36 
Holiday 81.47 
Holiday 81.35 
Holiday 81.94 


Jan. 25 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 5 

6 

8 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. § 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 22 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 25 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
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STEADIER 


summer rally of the principal 
markets. Advances, on the other 


hand, numbered only 15, as com- | 


pared with 13 for the week pre- 
ceding, and the weekly average of 
12 for the month of February. 

In the foodstuffs group, there 
was only 1 decline recorded; that 
was for butter. Eggs resumed a 
firmer trend, while garden pro- 
duce held at previous levels, be- 
cause of the difficulty in making 
payment arrangements for larger 
shipments. The activity in hogs 
sent prices to the highest point 
reached since last October. 


SUGAR PRICES RISE 


Raw sugar displayed a steady 
upward movement, with some of 
the leading American sugar re- 
finers announcing quota sales, 
with deliveries to be made only 
from week to week on a per capita 
basis. This will permit each 
dealer to receive only an amount 
equal to his receipts for the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 


BRADSTREET’S INDEX NUMBER 


The Bradstreet’s Commodity 
Price Index gave up further 
ground during February. On 
March 1 it stood at $6.3532, some 
2.7 per cent below its level of 
$6.5324 on February 1. This re- 
presented its fifth consecutive de- 
cline since the temporary improve- 
ment of last Summer began to fade 
away, and placed it approximately 
5 per cent below the low water 
mark for 1932. It is necessary to 
turn back the pages to July, 1897, 
to find a lower record. 

The behavior of the Index, how- 
ever, was not entirely confined to 
the gloomy side. Five of its 13 
subdivisions, as a matter of fact, 
advanced. These groups were 
Breadstuffs, Livestock, Provi- 
sions, Building Materials, and 
Chemicals and Drugs. Coal and 
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Coke prices remained unchanged. 
The principal factor in causing 
the decline of the composite was 
the Textile group, while smaller 
drops were recorded by Fruits, 
Hides and Leather, Metals, Oils, 
Naval Stores, and Miscellaneous. 


Monthly Index Numbers 


The index is the sum total of 
the prices per pound of 96 articles 
of common use. Price ranges 
monthly for five years past are 
presented in the following table: 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
.- $12.9651 $11.6795 $9.5082 $7.7325 $6.7906 
+. 12.9828 11.5141 9.3087 7.5243 6.5324 


Jan. 
Feb. 
7.3186 6.3531 
1G )' Sia 


High and Low Points 


The following table shows the 
high and low levels for each of 
the thirteen groups of commodi- 
ties in the past forty years: 


Breadstuffs 
Livestock 
Provisions 


$0.2761 
9 -7495 


Naval stores 
Building materials. 
Chemicals & drugs 
Miscellaneous 
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Breadstuffs 
Livestock 
Provisions 


Naval stores 

Building materials 
Chemicals & drugs....... 
Miscellaneous 


Index Numbers by Groups 


Mar. 1, Feb. 3, Mar. 1, Feb. 1 
1988 19383 1982 1920 


Ll ll el gl al ed ad dl 


Breadstuffs 
Livestock 
Provisions 


-1020 
-0967 
-8168 
-2234 


Building materials 
Chem. & drugs... 
Miscellaneous .... 





6.3532 6.53824 7.3186 20.8690 





WEEKLY QUOTATION RECORD OF 


Although trading in commodities was light 
in volume this week, prices fluctuated but narrowly 
from the previous levels, and more strength was 


exhibited by most of the major groups. As many 
of the exchanges were practically inactive, because 
of the banking holiday, prices were nearly nominal, 





Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year 


Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year 





FOODSTUFFS 


BEANS: Pea, choice 

Red kidney, choice 

White kidney, choice.... 

COFFEE: No. 7 Rio 
Santos No. 4. 


cede 
e100 
Co aao 
Phe 
iI 00 
Co ane 


DAIRY: 

Butter, creamery, extra 
Cheese, N. Y., fancy 
Beggs, nearby, fancy doz+% 
Fresh, gathered, extra firsts “ 


DRIED FRUITS: 

Apples, evaporated, fancy... i? 
Apricots, . 
Citron, imported 

Currants, cleaned, 50-lb. box. 
Lemon Peel, Imported 

Orange Peel, Imported 
Peaches, Cai. standard 

Prunes, Cal. 40-50, 25-lb. box. 


FLOUR: Goring Pat 196 lbs 
Winter, Soft Straights.. “ . 
Fancy Minn. Family... “ “Se 


GRAIN: Wheat, No. 2 R.. 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.... 
Oats, No. 3 white. 
Rye, No. 2, F.0.B.. 
Barley, malting. 

Hay, No. 1 


HOPS: Pacific, Pr. '32 


MOLASSES AND SYRUP: 
Blackstrap—bbls. 
Extra Fancy 


PEAS: Yellow split, dom. 100 lbs 


PROVISIONS, Chicago: 
Beef Steers, best fat. a? lbs 
Hogs, lb. w'ts * . 
Lard, N. Y., Mid. W. o “+20 
Pork, mess b1 
Lambs, best fat, natives. 100 Ibs 
Sheep, fat ewes 

Short ribs, sides |’se. 

Bacon, N. Y., 

Hams, N. Y., 18-20 lb 

Tallow, N. Y. +» 8p. loose 

RICE, Dom. Long grain, wong Ib 
Blue’ Rose, choice 

Foreign, Japan, fancy ~ 


SPICES: Mace, Banda No. 1...1lb 
Cloves, Zanzibar “411y 
Nutmegs, 105s-110s e 
Ginger, 

Pepper, Lampong, black 
Singapore, white. 
a8 Mombasa, red 

SUGAR: Cent, 96° 
Fine gran., in bbls 

TEA: Formosa, standard 
Fine 
Japan, basket fired 
Congou, standard 

— Cabbage (nearby) 


Ib—1% 
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ASOAAe 
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Onions (Jersey), Yel 

Potatoes, L. 

Turnips, Can., Rutabaga...bag 
ADVANCES 8; DECLINES 1. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, N. Y., delivered 
Portland Cement, N. Y., 
loads, delivered 
Chicago, carloads 
Philadelphia, carloads.... 
Lath, Eastern spruce 
Lime, hyd., masons, N. Y...ton 
Shingles, Cyp. Pr. No. 7 
Red Cedar, lear, Rail. 
LUMBER: 
White Pine, No. 1 Barn, 


1x4” 
FAS ‘Quartered Wh. 


Oak 4/4”. as ae 110.00 110.00 
pae Plain “Wh. Vak, | 


95.00 95.00 


FAS Plain Red Gum, 
4/4” ++ +-Der M ft. 67.00 67.00 76.00 
FA‘ Ash 4/4” 64.00 64.00 71.00 


/ 
FAS F oplar, 4/4”, 


FAS wets Red 4/4”... she 6 
FAS Cypress, 2 Ta + - 
FAS Chestnut, 4/4”.. x6 
No. 1 Com. Mahogany, 

raetzican). 4/4”. 

AS H, Maple, 4/4". AM 2 0 
roll 3 Spruce, 2x4”. ae ‘ 25.00 
N. C. Pine, 4/4”, Edge 

Under 12” No. 2 and 

Better a 29.00 
Yellow Pine, 3x12”.... 39.00 
FAS Basswood, 4/4”... ar 53.00 
Douglas Fir, Water 

Ship., ee ae ae . ee ae . 

2x4”, 18 feet . 25 18.75 
Cal. Redwood, 4/4”, r 

Clea 54.00 
North Carolina ne 

Roofers, 13/16x6” .. 19.00 


NAVAL STORES: Pitch 3. 25 
Rosin “B” = 2.75 
Tar, kiln burned 8.00 


Turpentine, carlots % 46% 
PAINTS: Litharge, com’] Am.. 91% 
Red Lead, dry “ 9% 
White Lead in Paste 11 
dry y 
Zinc, American 5% 
si FP. P. R. 8 856 


140.00 
60.00 


ADVANCES 2; DECLINES 2. 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


HIDES, Chicago: 
Packer, No. 1 native... 


L 
nS 


Colorado 
Cows, heavy native 
Branded 


No. 1 extremes 
No. 1 ki 


fsk 
Chicago ning "calfskins 


LEATHER: 

Union backs, t.r.......+0.- 

Scoured oak-backs, No. 1. 

No. 2 butt bends 
ADVANCES 0; DECLINES 0. 


TEXTILES 


BURLAP, 10%-o0z. 40-in......yd 
8-oz. 40-in earee 


COTTON GOODS: 

Brown sheetings, stand 
Wide sheetings, 10-4 
Bleached sheetings, stand. 
Medium 

Brown sheetings, 4 yd 
Standard print 

Brown drills, seapaeee 
Staple gingham 

Print cloths, 3814. in. 64x60. 
Hose, belting, duck 


HEMP: Midway, Fair Current. 
JUTE: first marks 


DAD PP 
_ — 
mR 


4 
a Viscose Process. b Cellulose 
Acetate. 


SILK: Italian Ex. Clas. (Yel.). 
Japan, Extra Crack . 


WOOL, Boston: 

Average, 25 quot 

Ohio & Pa. Fleeces: 
Delaine Unwashed 
Half-Blood Combing.... 
Half-Blood Clothing 
Common and Braid 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


resulting in only 8 declines appearing in the Dun & 
Bradstreet compilation of wholesale commodity 
quotations this week. This is the lowest point 


reached in three years. Advances, on the other 
hand, numbered only 15, as compared with 13 for the 
week preceding. 





Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year 


Net This 
Change Week 





Mich., and N. Y. Fleeces: 
Delaine Unwashed.... 
Half-Blood Combing... 
Half-Blood Clothing. 

Wis., Mo., and N. E.: 
Half-Blood 
Quarter-Blood 
Southern Fleeces: 

Ordinary Mediums........ 

Ky., W. Va., ete. ; Three-eighths 
Biooa’ Unwashed. Cusseeeee: 
Quarter-Blood Combing. aes 
Texas, Scoured Basis: 

Fine, 12 months 
Fine, 8 months 

California, Scoured Basis: 
Northern 
Southern 

Oregon, Scoured Basis: 

Fine & F. M. Staple 
Valley No. 1 

Territory, Scoured Basis: 

Fine Staple Choice 
Half-Blood Combing.. 
Fine Clothing.. 

Pulled: Delaine 
Fine Combin 
Coarse Combing 
California AA 
WOOLEN GOODS: 


[Ya 


Serge, 16-0z 

Fancy Cassimere, 13-0z 

Broadcloth, 54-in 
ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 2. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 


Acetanilid, U.S.P., bb 
Acid Acetic, 28 deg 
Carbolic, cans..... 
Citric, ~—e 
Muriatic, 18’. 
itric, 42’ 
Oxalic, spot 
Sulphuric, 60’ 
Tartaric crystals 
Fluor Spar, acid, 98% 
Alcohol, 190 proof U.S.P 
sd wood 95% 
bi denatured, form 5.. 
Alum, lump 
Ammonia, anhydrous 
Arsenic, white 
Balsam, Copaiba, S.A 
Fir, Canada 
Peru 
Bicarbonate Soda, Am....100 lbs 
Bleaching powder, over 
34% “ 


SAIS O0 Goi 


aly ik 50 
oncoucun 


Borax, crystal, in bbl 

Brimstone, crude weneene- 
Calomel, American. . 
Camphor, slabs 

Castile Soap, ote 

Castor Oil No. 

Caustic Soda, 16% 

Chlorate Potash., 

Chloroform, U.S.P...... 

Cocaine, Hydrochloride.... 
Cream Tartar, domestic. 

Epsom Salts 

Formaldehyde . 
Glycerine, C. P. in drums..... 
Gum-Arabic, Amber ‘ 
Benzoin, Sumatra.. 

Coneeege. pipe 

Shellac, D. C.. 

Tragacanth, Aleppo 1st. 
Licorice, Extract........ 
POWORTOR) acc ccccsciceceecese” 
Menthol, Japan, cases........ “ —10 
Morphine, Sulp. i". bulk........0% 
Nitrate Silver, stals......% +% 
Nux Vomica, am ered.......lb 
Opium, jobbing lots..........“ 
Gepeeativer, 75-lb. flask........+2.00 
Quinine, 100-0z. tins.........0% 
Rochelle Salts. . ae 
Sal ammoniac, jump, I tig 
Sal soda, American.....100 lbs 
Saltpetre, crystals............Ib 


1933 


MARCH 11. 


Sarsaparilla, ae lb 55 
Soda ash, 58% light.. 1.20 
Soda benzoate lb 

ADVANCES 2; DECLINES 2. 


Pi 

No. 

Bessemer, Pittebur bh 

No. 2 South Cincinnati 
Billets, rerolling, Pittsburgh. 
Forging, Pittsburgh = 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 

QO-h rails, hy., at mill 

Iron bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Sheets, black No. 
Pittsburgh 

Wire Nails, Pittsburgh.. 
Barb Wire, galvanized, 
Pittsburgh 

tod on No. 24, huang E 


Cone , REE “oven. 

Furnace, prompt ship 

Foundry, prompt ship 

Aluminum, pig (ton pts) 

Antimony, ordinary 

Copper, Electrolytic 

Zine, N. Y¥ 

Lead, 

Tin, N. 

Tinplate, Pittsburgh. 100-lb..box 
ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 0, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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COAL: f.o.b. Mines 
Bituminous: 

Navy Standard 
High Volatile, 
Anthracite, Company: 
Stove 


Nw 
ou 
wa 
en 


Aeieled Him 
Koon : 
acon 

Oi ota 
Land : 


DYESTUFFS—Bi-chromate 

Potash, am 

Cochineal, silver 

Cutch, Rangoon 

Gambier, Plantation 

Indigo, Madras 

Prussiate potash, yellow 

FERTILIZERS: 

Bones, ge steamed, 1%, 
am., 60% bone phosphate, 
Chicag 1) 

Murlate potash, 80%.. 

Nitrate soda 

Sulphate ammonia, do- 
mestic, delivered 

Sulphate potash, bs. 90%.. 

OILS: Cocoanut, Spot, N. Y.... 

China Wood, bbls., spot 

Cod, Newfoundland 

Corn, crude, Mill 

Cottonseed, spot.. ‘ 
Lard, Extra, Winter st. 

Linseed, city raw, carlots. 
Neatsfoot, 
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Soya-Bean, tank, cars, M. W... 
Petroleum, Pa., cr., at well.. 
Kerosene, wagon, delivery. ..gal 
Gas’e auto in gar., st. bbls.. “ 
Wax. ref. 125 m. p 1b 
PAPER: Newsroll Contract 
Book, S. & Cc 
ee tub-sized. 
No. raft 
Nuiphite Domestic, a. 
Old Paper No. 1 Mix 
PLATINUM 
RUBBER: Up-River, fine 
Plan, 1st Latex, crude 
ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 1. 


TOTAL ADVANCES..... 
TOTAL DECLINES...... 
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As the majority of retail 


CANADIAN 
TRADE 








ness in the Prairie Prov- 





stores are featuring Spring 
merchandise, shoppers 
were more numerous dur- 
ing the week, and sales 
made an encouraging gain, 
as compared with the vol- 
ume for the opening week 
of last month. More favor- 
able weather in some Prov- 
inces has helped to swell 
the distributive totals, and mer- 
chants are counting on March to 
bring the first quarter business up 
to a satisfactory level. 

Dry goods wholesalers report 
March shipments as fairly numer- 
ous, with individual buying held 
to small lots; aggregate volume, 
however, is well up to the average 
of the previous year. Wholesale 
clothing houses are in receipt of 
moderate orders, but, with few ex- 
ceptions, sales are below those of 
last year at this time, possibly due 
o the later date on which Easter 
falls this Spring. Reports from 
travellers are more encouraging, 
as forward commitments are 
larger. Boots and shoes have sold 
well in some localities, and the 
cheaper grades of jewelry have 
found a readier market during the 
past week, indicating a relaxation 
of the rigid economy which had 
been practised during the Winter 
months, according to dispatches to 
the Dun & Bradstreet Weekly Re- 
view from branch offices of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., located in the 
chief commercial and industrial 
centers of the Dominion. 

Trade in the Martimes has been 
fair, with business in the Halifax 
district satisfactory for this sea- 
son of the year, though not large 
in volume. A slight increase in 


trade is reported from the Prairie 
Provinces and from the country 
districts of Ontario. Sentiment in 
the border cities also has improved 
somewhat, as the result of in- 





The approach of Spring has instilled a new 
spirit of hopefulness among the rank and 
file of Canadian manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers. Banking position of eacep- 
tional strength, with credit resources ade- 
quate for greatly enlarged trade. Western 
Canada favors reciprocity with United States. 


creased automobile production. 
In St. John, wholesalers report 
movements of merchandise under 
normal in nearly all lines. Al- 
though conditions are quiet in 
Quebec, there has been an im- 
provement in the movement of 
dry goods. The banking position 
is of exceptional strength, the 
credit resources of the banks being 
adequate to accommodate the re- 
quirements of a greatly enlarged 
trade. 


TARIFF PROSPECTS HELP 


Western Canada is tremen- 
dously interested in the prospects 
of new tariff negotiations between 
Ottawa and Washington. In the 
days when Canada was buying an- 
nually $1,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured goods from south of the 
line and selling half as much, the 
part of the Dominion lying be- 
tween the lakes and the mountains 
was the chief buyer and seller over 
the United States border. 

The present government went 
into office on the high tariff idea 
and the volume of trade exchange 
has been cut down to a mere 
shadow of other days when Canada 
was the Americans’ best customer 
and the United States, in turn, was 
the chief foreign market of the 
Dominion. The change of policy, 
as announced by Premier Bennett, 
foreseen in the negotiations with 
the incoming Washington admin- 
istration, is accepted in Western 
Canada with applause. For, busi- 
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inces was dislocated by 
the close of trade in the 
international border to a 
greater extent than in any 
other part of the Domin- 
ion. The hope of having 
at least a part of this re- 
stored has stimulated busi- 
ness considerably. 
Industrial operations 
continue to lag behind the pace 
expected for this season of the 
year. Larger pay rolls and in- 
creased activity are noted in au- 
tomobile plants, following the fair 
amount of business booked at the 
well-attended automobile exhibi- 
tions that have been held in most 
of the important cities. Shoe 
manufacturers indicate a fair num- 
ber of orders for Spring delivery, 
and most of the factories are mod- 
erately well employed. Silk and 
rayon factories are beginning to 
curtail operations, and the textile 
trade generally is quieter than it 
was a month ago. Prices on cer- 
tain lines of British textile ma- 
chinery have been reduced. 


RAILROAD ORDERS SMALL 


The railways continue to confine 
their purchases of equipment to 
immediate requirements, a policy 
which makes it difficult for the 
steel industry to gain much mo- 
mentum. British steel is provid- 
ing severe competition in the Can- 
adian market, and the cheaper 
European hardware lines are meet- 
ing with better dealer reception 
than in previous years. A board of 
conciliation to consider a wage 
dispute betwen the Canadian Pa- 
cific and Canadian National Rail- 
ways on the one hand, and their 
running-trades employees, on the 
other, was requested last week by 
the railways. It was announced 
that application for such a board 
was made to the Minister of Labor. 
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The union chiefs of the running 
trades — conductors, engineers, 
firemen, trainmen, yardmen, and 
telegraphers—have been at Ottawa 
for several days conferring upon 
the Duff Transportation Commis- 
sion report and legislation arising 
from it. The deadlock arose be- 
tween the railways and the em- 
ployees over a proposed additional 
10 per cent wage cut, which, under 
the terms of the original notice, 
was to go into effect last week. 


JANUARY OUTPUT HIGHER 


Figures which have just been re- 
leased on January industrial ac- 
tivity show some increases. In 
concentrated milk, for instance, 
output of 4,126,962 pounds repre- 
sented a substantial increase over 
that of last year, and pig iron out- 
put rose 7 per cent above the De- 
cember level. In automobiles, the 
3,358 units produced represented 
an increase of 36 per cent over the 
December total. The production 
of both pig iron and automobiles, 
however, was lower than in Janu- 
ary, 1932. 

Exports of newsprint during 
January totalled 127,779 short 
tons, valued at 5,204,445 Canadian 
dollars, as compared with 172,914 
tons, valued at 8,661,086 dollars, a 
year earlier. Newsprint exports 
in 1932 amounted to 1,781,763 tons, 
of which 1,520,294 tons were ship- 
ped to the United States. 

The leather industries of Canada 
continue to occupy a strong posi- 
tion in the matter of economic and 
business organization. They are 
close to their raw materials, most 
of which are of home production 
and, in turn, Canadian manufac- 
turers supply far the greater part 
of the home market for some of the 
most important products. A num- 
ber of reports now are available 
bearing on various branches of 
these industries during the past 
year or two, and the state of affairs 
disclosed gives much reason for 
confidence. 


LEATHER TRADES GROWING 


The production of most forms 
of leather showed increases during 
1931, and in the same year the 
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glove and mitt branch practically 
held its own in regard to output, 
though the value showed a decline. 
Moreover, in 1931, boot and shoe 
manufacturing was generally on a 
higher scale than in 1930, while in 
1932 there again was an increase 
in output of these products, when 
compared with the 1931 totals. 

Reports by the tanneries of the 
Dominion for 1931 showed that 
there were increases in quantity in 
some of the principal kinds of 
leather and only small decreases 
in others. Under the head of sole 
leather, the quantity of oak tanned 
sides decreased from 19,078,053 
pounds in 1930 to 17,369,735 
pounds in 1931. Under the classi- 
fication of upper leather, however, 
the production of cattle and horse 
hides increased from 12,467,020 
square feet to 13,812,985 square 
feet; of calfskins from 7,850,963 
square feet to 7,987,525 square 
feet; of patent and enameled shoe 
leather from 7,441,369 to 8,372,975 
square feet; and of chrome splits 
from 4,146,482 to 6,798,644 square 
feet. 

Harness leather, as might be ex- 
pected, showed the largest propor- 
tionate decrease, totalling only 
1,278,028 pourids, in comparison 
with 2,988,152 pounds in 1930. 
Glove, trunk, bag, and pocket-book 
leather showed an increase over 
1930 from 8,851,948 to 11,031,432 
square feet, an advance of 25 per 
cent. The total value of the pro- 
duction of the tanneries in 1931 
was $15,778,789. This was a de- 
cline of about $4,000,000, due to the 
fall in the price level, quantities 
showing advances as already indi- 
cated. 


CALGARY 


There is little increased activity 
to report in either wholesale or 
retail lines. Any demand is for 
goods in the lower-priced brackets 
and the usual late Winter months’ 
clearance sales are being exten- 
sively featured. The recent cold 
snap stimulated the clothing trade, 
to some extent, but not sufficiently 
to offset the drop in sales during 
the early months of the Winter 
when the weather was unseason- 
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ably mild. As for some time past, 
merchants are buying for imme- 
diate requirements only. 
Financial statements received, 
particularly from country points, 
indicate that inventories have been 
reduced, as compared with those 
of a year ago and that the better 
class merchants have not the 
amount of past due indebtédness 
which might be expected. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are in a bet- 
ter position today to take advan- 
tage of any upturn in business con- 
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ditions than they were a year ago. 
In the majority of cases, receiv- 
ables are heavy, out of proportion 
to turnover, collections having 
been very slow at practically all 
points over a period of two years 
or more. As might be expected, 
turnovers in dollars practically are 
all showing reductions. 

Automobile, garage and imple- 
ment lines show evidence of being 
hardest hit by the economic situa- 
tion, which is only natural in view 
of the very much lowered purchas- 
ing power of the farmers. It is 
evident that restricted buying will 
continue, even in the usually more 
active Spring months, due to the 
continued underlying feeling of 
financial uncertainty, unless un- 
foreseen developments occur in 
the meantime to change the situa- 
tion. Collections continue slow 
on old accounts with current col- 
lections fair to prompt. 


REGINA 


Trading conditions for the first 
two months of 1933 have been 
quiet, and expectations of improve- 
ment do not appear strong at pres- 
ent. Buying is chiefly restricted 
to staple lines in all commodities. 
Although inventories throughout 
the district are at a minimum, pur- 
chasing has been confined to small 
orders maintaining easy-moving 
supplies. 

Tonnage volume has held up 
well under existing conditions, but 
margins have been reduced, and in 
many cases 1932 operations were 
conducted at aloss. Distress mer- 
chandise is still an adverse factor 
in retail business, although it ap- 
pears that legislative restrictions 
will govern future operations 
under this section. 

Winter moisture appears suff- 
cient and in favorable compari- 
son with former years’ total. The 
season, however, is too early to 
show any signs of Spring activity 
in farming. The Saskatchewan 
Provincial Government has under 
consideration various amendments 
to the Debt Adjustment Act, and 
the new revisions will be a source 
of considerable interest. 


Collections have remained fairly 
good for current accounts, and 
while indebtedness in trades has 
generally shown some decrease, 
old-account collections remain dif- 
ficult, especially in the rural areas. 


TORONTO 


The approach of Spring has in- 
stilled a new spirit of hopefulness 
among the rank and file of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers. Everyday commodities re- 
quired for the sustenance of life 
passed into consumption in liberal 
quantities, but low prices contin- 
ued to be the stumbling block, 
which prevented accumulation of 
profits. Drastic transformation of 
style promises developments of 
importance in the millinery trade, 
and is being watched carefully by 
costumers, the expectations being 
that benefits should accrue to both 
lines of business. 

Men’s clothing, when forced by 
severe price-cutting, has moved 
briskly, but the general agencies 
have not obtained a satisfactory 
volume. Boots and shoes have 
sold well in:some localities. The 
cheaper grades of jewelry have 
found a readier market during the 
past week, indicating a relaxation 


of the rigid economy that had been 
practised during the Winter 
months. 

Mining brokers’ activity was re- 
flected in the increase of orders 
recorded by suppliers of office sta- 
tionery. Cattle and hog prices 
have varied but fractionally, and 
supplies frequently exceeded de- 
mand. Storage stocks of butter 
and eggs were comparatively 
small, with the price movement in- 
dicating softness. Collections 
continue slow. 


WINNIPEG 


The two-day sale of the Domin- 
ion Fur Auction Sales, Ltd., last 
week, was more successful than 
anticipated, in view of the politi- 
cal situation in Europe and Asia 
and the adverse conditions arising 
from the bank moratoria in the 
United States. Demand was con- 
sistently strong throughout the 
sale, and fully 90 per cent of the 
offerings were sold at prices which 
compared favorably with those 
realized at the previous sales. 

A small collection of 200 beaver 
skins sold on an average of 5 per 
cent higher, while the medium 
skins advanced 10 per cent; the 
small, large, and extra large were 
5 per cent higher. 
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